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Hayward Union High School, Hayward. 

J. R. Overturr, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Sacramento. 

Hon. Georce C. Parvez, 672 Eleventh 
Street, Oakland. 

Gorpon W. Park, Principal, Barstow Union 
High School, Barstow. 

Etsie B. Parker, Field Assistant, State 
Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects, 
Los Angeles. 

Gertrupe B. Parsons, Head, Music De- 
partment, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach. 

Docia I. Patcuett, Vice-Principal and 
Dean of Women, Santa Rosa High 
School, Santa Rosa. 

P. Parten, Director of Research, 
Modesto City Schools, Modesto. 

. G. Pavut, Director, Riverside Junior 
College, and Principal, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside. 

IreENE Pauty, Head, Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco. 

Guienn R. Pease, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton. 

Laurance N. Pease, Vice-Principal, Stock- 
ton High School, Stockton. 

S. A. Pepper, Principal, William Land 

Junior High School, Sacramento. 






























































Rocer S. Puevps, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Antioch. 

Juuiette Prerce, Principal, San Pedro 
High School, Los Angeles; P. O., San 
Pedro. 

F. J. Prrssre, 
Education, 
Sacramento. 

Exvamaz L. Proctor, Vice-Principal and 
Dean of Girls, Woodland High School, 
Woodland. 

WituraM M. Proctor, Director of Admis- 
sions, Pomona College, Claremont. 

Jessie L. Rau, Head, Modern Language 
Department, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach. 

Horace M. Resox, Managing Director, 
California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Berkeley. 

CuarLotte Reep, Head, Art Department, 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario. 
Nicuoras Riccrarp1, Chief of Division of 
Secondary Schools, State Department 

of Education, Sacramento. 

Grorce A. Rice, Principal, University High 
School, Oakland. 

K. W. Ricu, Head, Shop Department, 
Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College, Bakersfield. 

Mrs. JosepHine S. Roserts, Head, Art 
Department, Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica. 

C. H. Rosison, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 

Carot N. Ropman, Advisor of Student Ac- 
tivities, Westwood High School, West- 
wood. 

Ricuarp J. Ropricvez, Head, Physical 
Education, McClymonds High School, 
Oakland. 

Lester B. Rocers, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

V. A. Ronrer, Principal, Lodi Union High 
School, Lodi. 

Heten Rose, Counselor and Mathematics 
Teacher, Nathaniel A. Narbonne High 
School, Los Angeles; P. O., Lomita. 

Eart E. ROSENBERRY, Vice-Principal, 
Mount Vernon Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Cuartes E. Ruou, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

R. E. Rutrepce, Director of Research and 
Auxiliary Agencies, Board of Education, 
Oakland. 

K. A. Sararran, Professor of Education, 
La Verne College, La Verne. 

Jesse B. Sears, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Craupe N. Serttres, Dean, San Benito 
County Junior College, Hollister. 

Joun A. Sexson, City Superintendent of 

Schools, Pasadena. 


Director of Commercial 
Sacramento High School, 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 
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PuEsE SHELDON, Director of Educational 
Research and Guidance, Pomona School 
Department, Pomona. 

EuizazetH O. Sim, Counselor, Sacramento 
High School, Sacramento. 

Linton T. Stm™MoONS, Vice-Principal, 
Grossmont Union High School, Gross- 
mont. 

J. H. Srncrarr, Professor of Education, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
Harry C. Situ, Principal, Bieber High 

School, Bieber. 

Lewis W. Sm1itTH, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley. 

Wa ter M. Smiru, Principal, Exeter Union 
High School, Exeter. 

Witu1am A. Situ, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 

JosepH M. Swirren, Principal, John 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles. 
Wma. H. Snyper, Director, Los Angeles 

Junior College, Los Angeles. 

ALFRED SoRENSEN, Lecturer in Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

H. A. Spinpt, Principal, Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 

L. J. Spinpt, Principal, West Side Union 
High School, Los Banos. 

Garp1Iner W. SprinoG, Principal, Chaffey 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Ontario. 

Grorce E. Sprincer, Department Head, 
Mechanic Arts and Drafting, John C. 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 

Horttanp A. Spurcin, Assistant Director 
of Research and Guidance, Compton 
Junior College, Compton. 

Me issa Branson STEDMAN, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, Bell High School, 
Los Angeles; P. O., Bell. 

R. H. Srensack, Vice-Principal, Fortuna 
Union High School, Fortuna. 

Witiiam. T. Sreriinc, Principal, San 
Fernando Evening High School, Los 
Angeles; P. O., San Fernando. 

Greorce S. Stewart, Vice-Principal, Palo 
Alto Union High School, Palo Alto. 

Ernest Strrwatt, Chairman, Mathematics 
Department, Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale. 

Epna H. Stone, Supervisor of Teaching 
of Social Studies, University High 
School, Oakland. 

Seymour I. Sronz, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Long Beach. 

Atice Batt StrrutHers, Principal, Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, 

Exuis M. Stupepaker, President, La Verne 
College, La Verne. 

Ipa E. Sunpertin, Head, Home Economics 

Department, Inglewood Union High 

School, Inglewood. 
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Luioyp C. Sweetman, Vice-Principal, Sutter 
Junior High School, Sacramento. 

RutH Swirt, Vice-Principal, Selma Union 
High School, Selma. 

Veca Swirt, Head, English Department, 
Pacific Grove High School, Pacific 
Grove. 

E. O. Tatzott, Principal, Los Molinos High 
School, Los Molinos. 

Cuartes E. Teacu, City Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo. 

Rosert J. TEAL, Principal, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Los Angeles. 

Lewts M. Terman, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, Stanford 
University P. O. 

Frank W. Tuomas, President, State 
Teachers College, Fresno. 

tgace M. Tuomas, Head, Girls’ Physical 
Education Department, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach. 

Grorce C. THompson, Principal, Alameda 
High School, Alameda. 

Frank C. Touton, Vice-President, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Assy Rutu Tracy, Chairman, Mathematics 
Department, Sacramento High School, 
Sacramento. 

Este.te Uncer, Principal, Petaluma Junior 
High School, Petaluma. 

Paut VAnpEREIKE, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Kern County Union High School 
District, Vice-Principal, Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 

Winirrep Van Hacen, Chief of Bureau 
of Physical Education for Girls, Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 

Louise Van Metre, Vice-Principal and 
Dean of Girls, Sturges Junior High 
School, San Bernardino. 

Rocer Van Pett, Boys’ Vice-Principal, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Marcaret A. Waite, Supervisor of Art, 
Long Beach City School Department, 
Long Beach. 

Harotp E. Wauserc, Head, Music Depart- 
ment, Fullerton Union High School and 
Junior College, Fullerton. 

Heten E. Warp, Vice-Principal, Salinas 
Union High School, Salinas. 

VioLtet RicHARpDsSON Warp, Supervisor of 
Health Education, Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, Berkeley. 

Paut E. Wess, Vice-Principal in Charge 
of Research and Guidance, Huntington 
Park High School, Huntington Park. 

F. C. Weser, Principal, Branches and 
Special Classes, Metropolitan Continua- 
tion High School, Los Angeles. 

FrepericK J. WeeErsING, Professor of 
Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Howarp O. Wetty, Principal, Technical 
High School, Oakland. 

Iwar S. WestTerBerG, Director, School 
of Education, University of Redlands, 
Redlands. 

ADELAIDE WILLIAMS, Counselor, San 
Fernando High School, Los Angeles; 
P. O., San Fernando. 

Frank M. Wi ttams, Principal, Lower 
Lake Union High School, Lower Lake. 

L. A. WituraMs, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

RutHa Detma WittiaMs, Head, Mathe- 
matics Department, Nathaniel A. 
Narbonne High School, Los Angeles; 
P. O., Lomita. 

ExizasetH L. Woops, Head, Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 

GertrupE B. Woopwarp, Counselor, Mod- 
ern Language Teacher, San Leandro 
High School, Oakland; P. O., San 
Leandro. 

Eyta W. Wootpripce, Head, English De- 
partment, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City. 

















INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 





Y the provisions of Section 2.1520 of the School Code and the action of the State 
Board of Education the Institutional membership fee of $10.00 in the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education may be paid by the governing board from 


any school funds available. 


Slogan for 1932-33—Every Seconpary ScHoot AN INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER. 


Alameda High School, Alameda. 
Anaheim Union High School, Anaheim. 
Antioch High School, Antioch. 
Citrus Union High School and Junior 
College, Azusa. 
Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College, Bakersfield. 
Barstow Union High School, Barstow. 
BERKELEY 
Berkeley Continuation School. 
Berkeley High school. 
Burbank Junior High School. 
Edison Junior High School. 
Garfield Junior High School. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Willard Junior High School. 
Biggs Union High School, Biggs. 
Bishop Union High School, Bishop. 
Brawley Union High School and Junior 
College, Brawley. 
Brea-Olinda Union High School, Brea. 
Liberty Union High School, Brentwood. 
Burlingame High School, Burlingame. 
Coast Union High School, Cambria. 
Campbell Union High School, Campbell. 
Carpinteria Union High School, 
Carpinteria. 
Caruthers Union High School, Caruthers. 
Washington Union High School, 
Centerville. 
Ceres Union High School, Ceres. 
Chico High School, Chico. 
Chino High School, Chino . 
Claremont Junior-Senior High School, 
Claremont. 
Clarksburg High School, Clarksburg. 
Colusa Union High School, Colusa. 
Compton Junior College, Compton. 
Corona High School, Corona. 
Coronado High School, Coronado. 
John Swett Union High School, Crockett. 
Davis Joint Union High School, Davis. 
Delano Joint Union High School, Delano. 
Elk Grove Union High School, Elk Grove. 
Elsinore Union High School, Elsinore. 
Escondido Union High School, Escondido. 
Eureka High School, Eureka. 
Ferndale Union High School, Ferndale. 
Fillmore Union High School, Fillmore. 


Fort Bragg Union High School, Fort Bragg. 


Fortuna Union High School, Fortuna. 
Fowler Union High School, Fowler. 
Central Union High School, Fresno. 
Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton. 
Glendale Union High School, Glendale. 
Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale. 
Gonzales Union High School, Gonzales. 


Gridley Union High School, Gridley. 
Half Moon Bay Union High School, 
Half Moon Bay. 
Hayward Union High School, Hayward. 
Healdsburg High School, Healdsburg. 
Holtville Union High School, Holtville. 
Huntington Beach Union High School, 
Huntington Beach. 
Inglewood Union High School, Inglewood. 
Marin Union Junior College, Kentfield. 
Kerman Union High School, Kerman. 
King City Union High School, King City. 
Kingsburg Joint Union High School, 
Kingsburg. 
Clear Lake Union High School, Lakeport. 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
and Junior College, Lancaster. 
Bonita Union High School, La Verne. 
Lemoore Union High School, Lemoore. 
Linden Union High School, Linden. 
Live Oak Union High School, Live Oak. 
Livermore Union High School, Livermore. 
Livingston Union High School, Livingston. 
Lodi Union High School, Lodi. 
Lompoc Union High School, Lompoc. 
Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach. 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 


Los ANGELES 
Central Junior High School. 
Eagle Rock High School. 
(P. O., Eagle Rock.) 
Fairfax High School. 
James A. Foshay Junior High School. 
Alexander Hamilton High School. 
Hollywood High School 
(P. O. Hollywood.) 
Hubert Howe Bancroft Junior High 
School. 
Huntington Park High School 
(P. O. Huntington Park.) 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
Mount Vernon Junior High School. 
Nathaniel A. Narbonne High School. 
(P. O., Lomita.) 
Polytechnic Evening High School. 
Jacob A. Riis High School 
San Fernando High School 
(P. O., San Fernando.) 
Southgate High School 
(P. O. Southgate.) 
Van Nuys High School 
(P. O., Van Nuys.) 
West Side Union High School, Los Banos. 
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Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos. 

Madera Union High School, Madera. 

Maricopa Junior-Senior High School, 
Maricopa. 

Mariposa County Union High School, 
Mariposa. 

Marysville Union High School, Marysville. 

Yuba County Junior College, Marysville. 

Fall River Joint Union High School, 
McArthur. 

Merced Union High School, Merced. 

South Fork Union High School, Miranda. 

Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, 
Monrovia. 

Siskiyou Union High School District, 
Mount Shasta City. 

Sweetwater Union High School District, 
National City. 

Needles Junior-Senior High School, 
Needles. 

Orestimba Union High School, Newman. 

Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk. 


OAKLAND 

California School of Arts and Crafts. 

Castlemont High School. 

Claremont Junior High School. 

Garfield Junior High School. 

Bret Harte Junior High School. 

Lockwood Junior High School. 

McClymonds High School. 

Oakland High School. 

Roosevelt High School. 

San Leandro High School 

(P. O., San Leandro.) 

Technical High School. 

University High School. 

Westlake Junior High School. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School, 

Oceanside. 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario. 
Orange Union High School, Orange. 
Orland Joint Union High School, Orland. 
Oroville Union High School, Oroville. 
Oxnard Union High School, Oxnard. 
Palo Alto Union High School, Palo Alto. 
Parlier Union High School, Parlier. 


PASADENA 
John Marshall Junior High School. 
McKinley Junior High School. 
John Muir Technical High School. 
Pasadena Junior College. 
Pasadena Part-Time High School. 
George Washington Junior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 


Pescadero Union High School, Pescadero. 
Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg. 

Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff. 
Redondo Union High School, Redondo 

Beach. 
— Union High School, Redwood 
ity. 
Ripon Union High School, Ripon. 
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Roseville Union High School, Roseville. 
SACRAMENTO 
Professional Library. 
Sacramento Continuation High Library 
Sacramento Evening High Library. 
Sacramento Junior College. 
Sacramento Junior High Library. 
Sacramento Senior High Library. 


Salinas Union High School and Junior 
College, Salinas. 


San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 
College, San Bernardino. 


San Diego State Teachers College, 
San Diego. 


Sanger Union High School, Sanger. 


San Jose 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
San Jose Senior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 

San Luis Obispo High School, San Luis 
Obispo. 

San Mateo High School, San Mateo. 

San Mateo District Junior College, San 
Mateo. 


Santa Ana High School and Junior College, 
Santa Ana. 


SANTA BARBARA 
La Cumbre Junior High School. 
Santa Barbara High School. 
Santa Barbara Junior High School. 

Santa Maria Union High School, Santa 
Maria. 

Santa Paula Union High School, Santa 
Paula. 

Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa. 

Santa Ynez Valley Union High School, 
Santa Ynez. 

Tamalpais Union High School, Sausalito. 

Simi Valley Union High School, Simi. 

South Pasadena Junior High School, South 
Pasadena. 

South Pasadena Senior High School, South 
Pasadena. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton. 

Stockton High School, Stockton. 

Lassen Union High School and Junior 
College, Susanville. 

Taft Union High School and Junior 
College, Taft. 

Tustin Union High School, Tustin. 

Washington Junior High School, Vallejo. 

Ventura Junior High School, Ventura. 

Watsonville Union High School, 
Watsonville. 


» Westwood Junior-Senior High School, 


Westwood. 
Wheatland Union High School, Wheatland. 
Whittier Union High School, Whittier. 
Woodland High School, Woodland. 











SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


@ §) 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society 
of Secondary Education, held in Los Angeles March 21, it was determined that 
the Society shoulé hold regional meetings this summer at the Summer Sessions 
of six institutions, and that Institute credit should be requested from city and 
county superintendents for teachers attending these meetings. In compliance 
with this decision the following programs will be offered—Enpitor’s Norte. 


























—8 
AT POMONA COLLEGE 
June 29, 1932 
Dr. Wm. M. Proctor, Director-in-charge 
Topics for General Session (forenoon) 


1. The place of the four-year Junior High School in a 6-4-4 type of organization. 


2. The place of the three-year Junior High School in a 6-3-3-2 type of organiza- 
tion. 


Topics for Round-Table Conferences (afternoon) 


1. The exploratory and guidance function of the Junior High School. 
2. The Junior High School curriculum. 


AT THE COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
July 7 and 8, 1932 
Georce C. Jensen, Director-in-charge 
1. Adjusting the High School to the New State Board Requirements for 
Graduation. (See “California School,” April 1932, pages 131-4.) 
(a) What should be set up as a basis for “Attainment of a satisfactory mastery 
of oral and written English”? 
(b) Should local schools set up “majors” for high school graduation? If so, what 
should they be? 
(c) Is it now possible and desirable for the high school to substitute a new and 
better basis for marks and grades? If so, what basis? 


(d) Is it desirable to set up a moral or citizenship standard for high school 
graduation? 


2. The High School and General Education. 
(a) Are there general factors, such as use of English, moral precepts, thinking, 
desire for truth, etc., which every teacher should teach regardless of subject? 
(b) Does high school teaching place too much emphasis on the subject and too 
little on general educational factors? 
(c) For what should the student’s high school activities be pre-requisite? Does 
the high school fulfill its responsibility in this connection ? 
3. Counseling in High School. 
(a) What kind of a counseling organization should a modern high school have? 
(b) What are the functions of high-school counseling? 
(c) Does counseling cost money? 


AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Forenoons of July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1932 
Dr. Etuet Percy Anprus, Director-in-charge 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
Tuesday, July 5, 9:00-10:00 a. m. 
Tue PuiosopHy HALi 


Chairman: Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, Principal of Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Addresses 


Chairman : 


Addresses: 


Chairmen: 


Address: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Chairman: 





SUMMER MEETINGS OF CALIFORNIA SOCIETY 


1. State School Organization and Administration—Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of California. 

2. Philosophical Aspects of Curricula Instruction—Dr. John Seiler Bru- 
baker, Yale University. 


ROUND TABLES AND CONFERENCES 
Tuesday, July 5, 10:30 to 11:30 a. m. 
English 
Miss Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assistant, Department of Psychology 
and Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 
1. Contributions of Various Nations—Dr. Mildred C. Struble, Professor 


of Comparative Literature, University of Southern California. 
2. Round table and discussions by members of group. 


Fine Arts 

Dr. Arnold H. Wagner, Professor ef Public School Music, University 
of Southern California. 
Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Miss Myrta Estelle Herbert, Head of Art Department, Lincoln High 
School. 
Listening to Music—Miss Bess Daniels, Western Representative, Edu- 

cational Department of Carl Fisher, Inc. 


Foreign Language 
Dr. Walter Alison Edwards, Head of Foreign Language Department, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
Using Magazines and Spanish Teaching—Dr. Carlow Castillo, Associate 
Professor of Spanish, University of Chicago. 


Guidance 
Mrs. Ethel Hume Flood Moyse, Vice-Principal of Glendale Union High 
School, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California. 
Tests and Measurements—Dr. Charles Watters Odell, University of 


Illinois. Physical Education 
Mr. Martin Trieb, Assistant Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Organizing of the Europe Sport Movement—Dr. Carl Diem, General 
Secretary of the German National Committee for Physical Education. 


Science and Mathematics 


Dr. William J. Klopp, Vice-Principal of Woodrow Wilson High School, 

Long Beach. 

World Problems and Geography—Dr. John B. Appleton, Fellow ot Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Social Studies 


Mr. W. Walker Brown, Vice-Principal of Bancroft Junior High School, 

Los Angeles. 

International Economic Relations—J. Anton de Haas, Professor of Inter- 
national Relationship, Harvard University. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Wednesday, July 6, 9:00-10:00 a. m. 
THE PuHiLtosopHy HALL 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of Division of Secondary Schools, Cali- 
fornia State. 


Addresses: 1. Relations Between American and British Literature—Dr. Harry Gilbert 





Paul, University of Illinois. 
2. Football Heroes I Have Known—Mr. T. A. D. Jones, Former Foot- 
ball Coach of Yale University. 
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SUMMER MEETINGS OF CALIFORNIA SOCIETY 


ROUND TABLES AND CONFERENCES 
Wednesday, July 6, 10:30-11:30 a. m. 


English 
Miss Mabel Hermans, Research Assistant, Department of Psychology and 
Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Play Directing—Gilmore Brown, Director of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. 
Fine Arts 
Dr. Arnold H. Wagner, Professor of Public School Music, University 
of Southern California. 
Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Miss Myrta Estelle Herbert, Head of Art Department, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. 
Art Appreciation—Miss Grace Fulmer, Director of Fulmer’s School, 
Los Angeles. 
Foreign Language 
Dr. Walter Alison Edwards, Head of Foreign Language Department, 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
Teaching French Life and Customs—Dr. Lawrence Riddle, Professor 
of French, University of Southern California. 


Guidance 
Mrs. Ethel Hume Flood Moyse, Vice-Principal of Glendale Union High 
School, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California. 
Emotions in Modern Life—Dr. George Haymes Mount, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Southern California. 


Physical Education 
Mr. Martin Trieb, Assistant Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Personal and Community Hygiene—Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Columbia 
University. 
Science and Mathematics 
Dr. William J. Klopp, Vice-Principal of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach. 
Electrical Measurements—Dr. Donald H. Louhbridge, Assistant Professor 
of Physics, University of Washington. 


Social Studies 


Mr. W. Walker Brown, Vice-Principal of Bancroft Junior High School, 

Los Angeles. 

From Wilson to Hoover—Dr. Homer Carey Hockett, Professor of Ameri- 
can History, Ohio State University. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, July 7, 9:00-10:00 a. m. 
THE PuitosopHy HALL 


Mrs. Helen Watson Pierce, Assistant Superintendent of the Los Angeles 

City Schools. 

1. School Business Administration and School Finance—Dr. Wm. Walter 
Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee. 

2. Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools—Dr. Frederick Weersing, 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California. 


ROUND TABLES AND CONFERENCES 
Thursday, July 7, 10:30-11:30 a. m. 
English 
Miss Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assistant, Department of Psychology 
and Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Public Speaking and Debating—Dr. William Norwood Brigance, Pro- 
fessor of Speech, Wabash College. 
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SUMMER MEETINGS OF CALIFORNIA SOCIETY 


Fine Arts 
Dr. Arnold H. Wagner, Professor of Public School Music, University 
of Southern California. 
Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Miss Myrta Estelle Herbert, Head of Art Department, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. 
Methods in Music Teaching—Dr. Arnold Henry Wagner, Professor of 
Singing and Public School Music. 
Foreign Language 
Dr. Walter Alison Edwards, Head of Foreign Language Department, 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
The Novel and Poetry of the Golden Age—Dr. Antonio Heras, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, University of Southern California. 
Guidance 
Mrs. Ethel Hume Flood Moyse, Vice-Principal of Glendale Union High 
School, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California. 
Problems of Vice-Principals—Dr. Francis Miller Bacon, Counselor of 
Men, University of Southern California. 
Physical Education 
Mr. Martin Trieb, Assistant Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Some Phases of Corrective Physical Education—Dr. Charles LeRoy Low- 
man, Chief of Staff, Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles. 
Science and Mathematics 
Dr. William J. Klopp, Vice-Principal of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach. 
Radio Activity and Atomic Structure—Mr. Lewis D. Roberts, Professor 
of Physical Chemistry, University of Southern California. 
Social Studies 
Mr. W. Walker Brown, Vice-Principal of Bancroft Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 
Geography and the Social Studies—Mr. John B. Appleton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Scripps College. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Friday, July 8, 9 :00-10:00 a. m. 
THE PuitosopHy HALL 


Dr. John Wesley Harbeson, Principal of Pasadena High School and 

Junior College, Pasadena. 

1. Problems in the Field of Secondary Education—Dr. Clyde Milton Hill, 

Professor of Secondary Education, Yale University. 

2. Work and Fatigue—Dr. Albert S. Raubenheimer, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Southern California. 


ROUND TABLES AND CONFERENCES 
Friday, July 8, 10 :30-11:30 a. m. 


English 
Miss Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assistant, Department of Psychology 
and Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 
The Drama in High School Teaching—Dr. Tucker Brooke, Professor 
of English, Yale University. 

Fine Arts 
Dr. Arnold H. Wagner, Professor of Public School Music, University 
of Southern California. 
Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Miss Myrta Estelle Herbert, Head of Art Department, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. 
Interior Decoration—Dr. Fanny Jane Kendall, formerly Instructor in 
Art, University of Minnesota. 
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Foreign Language 
Dr. Walter Alison Edwards, Head of Foreign Language Department, 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
Ethnographical Expedition in Central Africa—Dr. Hans Nordewin von 
Koerber, Professor of Oriental Studies, University of Southern Cal- 


ifornia. 
Guidance 

Mrs. Fay Adams, Instructor, University of Southern California. 

Guiding the High School Girl—Mrs. Ethei Hume Flood Moyse, Vice- 
Principal of Glendale Union High School, Glendale Junior College, 
Glendale, California. 

Physical Education 

Mr. Martin Trieb, Assistant Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 

Los Angeles City Schools. 

Health Supervision—Dr. Alfred Brown, Professor of Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

Science and Mathematics 

Dr. William J. Klopp, Vice-Principal of Woodrow Wilson High School, 

Long Beach. 

Inheritance and Evolution—Dr. George William Hunter, Lecturer in 

Biology, Claremont College. 

Social Studies 

Mr. W. Walker Brown, Vice-Principal of Bancroft Junior High School, 

Los Angeles. 

Principles of Merchandising—Dr. Raymond Burt Westerfield, Professor 

of Political Economy, Yale University. 


AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


July 12 and 13, 1932 
ArtHurR GouLp, Director-in-charge 
Room 306, Royce Hatt 


Teachers, administrators and friends of education are cordially invited to attend. 


9 :30 a. m. 
9 :40 a. m. 
10 :20 a. m. 
10 :30 a. m. 


10:55 a. m. 
11:20 a. m. 


MORNING SESSION 
Tuesday, July 12, 9:30-11:30 o'clock 
Presiding: Miss CLEMENTINA DE F. GrirFin, 
Principal, N. A. Narbonne High School, Lomita 


Address of Welcome 
Dr. Gordon S. Watkins, Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California. 
Professional Growth of Teachers 
Mr. Robert H. Lane, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Discussion. 
Grades and Grading Systems 
Mrs. Alice B. Struthers, Principal, Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Carl E. Hendrickson, Counselor, Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys. 
Discussion. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
1:30 to 3:30 o’clock 


Presiding: Mrs. Heten Watson Pierce, 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


Articulation Between the Junior High School and the Senior High School 
1:30 p.m. Introductory discussion by Mrs. Mary F. Frasher, Counselor, Burbank 


1:45 p. m. 


Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Miss Mary Keneally, Counselor, Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 


2:00 p.m. Discussion. 
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English 
2:15p.m. Miss Katherine Carey, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 
Mathematics 
2:30p.m. Miss Pauline Parker, Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Spanish 
2:45p.m. Miss Henrietta Way, Head Language Department, Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles. 


3:00 p.m. Discussion. 
MORNING SESSION 
Wednesday, July 13, 9:30-11:30 o’clock 
Presiding: Mr. W. L. Richer, Principal, Fremont High School, Los Angeles 


Free Reading 
9:30a.m. The Teacher's Part:. Miss Mabel Hermans, Research Assistant, Psy- 
chology and Educational Research Division, Los Angeles City Schoob. 
9:50 a.m. The Librarian’s Part: Miss Laura Grover Smith, Librarian, Virgil 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
10:10 a.m. Discussion. 
Remedial Reading 
10:25a.m. Dr. Elizabeth Sullivan. 
10:50a.m. Discussion. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
1 :30-3 :30 o’clock 
Presiding: Mr. Roscoe L. Frasher, Principal, Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles 


Organization of Interest Units as Aids to Better Instruction 
English 
1:30p.m. Mrs. Martha B. Barret, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los 


Angeles. 
Social Science 
1:55p.m. Mrs. Frances Wilson, Hamilton High School, Los Angeles. 
2:20 p.m. Discussion. 
Character Education 

2:35p.m. Dr. Frederic P. Woellner, Department of Education, University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles. 
3:30 p.m. Discussion. 


AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY) 
July 25 and 26, 1932 
L. P. Farris, Director-in-charge 


GENERAL SESSIONS AND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
(Write for program) 


AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
August 4 and 5, 1932 
Arnon C. Arco, Director-in-charge 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, August 4, 9:30 a. m. 


1. Address of Welcome: Dr. Eliot Grinnell Mears, Director of the Summer Quarter. 
2. Response—Horace M. Rebok, Managing Director of California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. 
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Professional Improvement of Teachers—Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean of 
School of Education, Stanford University. 

The Problem of Curriculum Construction—Dr. J. C. Almack, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 

The General Aims of Secondary Education—Dr. P. E. Davidson, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 

The Role of the Objective—Mr. John Earle Grinnell, Acting Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 


Friday, August 5, 9:30 a. m. 


1. The Curriculum Unit—Mr. Jesse Ray Overturf, Acting Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 

The Function of Method—Mr. Grover Cleveland Hooker, Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Stanford University. 

The Function of Research—Dr. Jesse B. Sears, Professor of Education, Stanford 
University. 
The Program of Studies—Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, Acting Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Thursday and Friday from 1:30 to 4:00 p. m. 


Teachers will meet in the following groups according to the subjects that they teach: 
Social science, English, science, mathematics, foreign languages, Latin, mechanical arts, 
commercial, household arts, art, physical education, and music. 


Each group will be directed by a chairman selected in advance. 
Each group will have a Stanford University instructor as an advisor. 
Each group will discuss the following: 
1. General objectives of its field. 
2. Subjects to be taught in its field. 
3. Objectives for each subject. 
4. Block out the material in one subject. 
5. Develop one unit of instruction. 
The chairmen will provide, with the assistance of the advisor, the necessary mate- 
rials for this work. 


- -.?. 2 


-> & 





Director's Announcement of Stanford Meeting 


During the summer the California Society of Secondary Education will hold a 
series of regional conferences at several of the universities in California. The con- 
ference at Stanford University will be held on August 4th and 5th. During the two 
mornings of the conference attention will be given to curriculum construction, and 
during the afternoons to practical work in subject field groups. The enclosed program 
explains the plan to be followed. 


Stanford University is co-operating in every way to make this conference a suc- 
cess. The speakers will be regular or visiting members of the Stanford faculty. 
There will be no fee charged. 


Believing that this topic is now of special interest to every school, accordingly we 
ask your co-operation in the following ways: 


1. Urge all your teachers to attend the conference if they are within a reasonable 
distance from Stanford. To remind the teachers of the conference it has been 
suggested that cards might be sent out by principals two or three weeks in 
advance. 

2. As we are planning to have an exhibit of curriculum material, please send an 
exhibit of this character from your school. After the conference, unless you 
make a request for its return, it will be placed in the Stanford library. 

3. Please send us information concerning any of your outstanding teachers who 
have done exceptional work in curriculum construction. We wish to get the 
strongest teachers as chairmen of our subject field groups. 
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During the conference, the teachers may secure their meals at the Stanford Union 
or in Palo Alto. The Phi Delta Kappa is preparing a special dinner and entertain- 
ment on Thursday evening in the Stanford Union. The charge will be sixty cents. 
All people attending the conference are invited. Rooms may be rented in the several 
hotels in Palo Alto. The following hotels have quoted rates as follows: Cardinal 
Hotel: single with detached bath, $1.50; double with detached bath, $2; single with 
private bath, $2.50; double with private bath, $4. Ramona Hotel: single, $1.50; 
double $2, $2.50; single with bath, $2.50, $3, $3.50. Hotel President: single, $2.50, 
$3, $3.50; double, $4, $5; three in room, $6; four in room, $6.50; all these rooms 
have baths. 

We are hoping to make this a conference of much value to the teachers. Your 
whole-hearted co-operation is solicited. We hope you personally will be able to attend. 

This program has been especially prepared for junior and senior high school 
teachers, but junior college and elementary school teachers can benefit from the morn- 
ing lectures. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. C. Arco, 


Director of the Stanjord Conference. 


(Principal, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, California.) 


VIERLING KERSEY’S DECISION 


Vierling Kersey, state superintendent of California, has recalled his acceptance of 
the superintendency of Long Beach. 
The pressure from various forces seems to have been too great to be resisted. 
€ was a vast array of protests from the first, and it has proved irresistible. 
It was a great personal sacrifice in every way. 


If the state has any appreciation of what it means to ask Dr. Kersey to continue 
to serve the state there will be a wholesome sense of justice. 


—Journal of Education (Boston). 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, California State Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
withdrawn his tentative acceptance of the position of superintendent of schools at 
Long Beach. The Pasadena Post, as quoted in the Los Angeles School Journal, 
writes: “Mr. Kersey’s real reason for remaining in the state superintendency is his 
belief that his resignation would play into the hands of a political group which is 
intent on dominating the schools of California and especially the state teachers’ col- 
leges. To circumvent this plan, he is willing to sacrific $5,000 a year, to spend half 
of his time away from his family, and—most of all—to fight.” 


—School and Society (New York). 














THE TECHNICAL ENDOWMENTS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, AND THE 6-4-4 PLAN 


GEORGE A. MERRILL 
Director, California School of Mechanical Arts, 
Wildmerding School of Industrial Arts and Lux Technical Institute, San Francisco 
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George A. Merrill is one of three men now living who were among the early 
executives of institutions in the field of industrial education in the United 
States. The other two who achieved national distinction in that field are 
Charles A. Bennett who inaugurated the industrial departments of Teachers 
College, later affiliated with Columbia University, and who became the able 
editor of Manual Arts Press; the other is Charles R. Richards, who was in 
charge of similar work at Pratt Institute, and from there went to Cooper 
Union. 

Mr. Merrill has been connected with privately endowed industrial education 
in San Francisco since 1888. In that year he began teaching in the department 
of science in the Cogswell Polytechnic College, and he became head of that 
department the following year; in 1891 he was made Vice-Principal, and a year 
later was appointed Principal. In 1894 Mr. Merrill was commissioned to prepare 
the curriculum and plan the buildings for the Lick endowment. The Wilmerding 
and Lux endowments afterwards became affiliated with the Lick, and now the 
three industrial institutes integrate their educational programs under the guid- 
ance of George A. Merrill as Director. With this rich background, Mr. Merrill 
was requested to interpret these privately endowed institutions to the readers 
of THe Quarterty.—Epitor’s Norte. 


tai 


JHE schools of San Francisco include four endowed institutions 
of secondary grade, which were established for the purpose of 
promoting industrial and technical education of various forms. 
35) Although these institutions did not begin active operations until 

late in the last century, they owe their existence to circum- 
stances dating back to the American occupation of California. James Lick, 
founder of the California School of Mechanical Arts, came to California 
in 1847. He began as a cabinet maker, and amassed his fortune through 
investments in real estate. Henry D. Cogswell, who with his wife founded 
the school bearing their name, practiced dentistry among the miners and 
later in San Francisco. He too invested successfully in real estate. Jillis 
Clute Wilmerding, founder of the Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts, 
came with the gold seekers at the age of fifteen and developed into a 
prosperous merchant. 

Miranda Wilmarth Lux, founder of the Lux School, was the widow 
of Charles Lux, of the famous firm of Miller and Lux, whose activities 
began in the pastoral period of California, preceding the discovery of gold, 
and ranged geographically over the length and breadth of the State. Mrs. 
Lux was a pioneer patron of the kindergarten movement and a firm believer 
in the manual training theory of education, which she regarded somewhat 
in the light of an upward extension of Frdbel’s ideas into the elementary 
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and secondary schools. But she was also in sympathy with the plan in- 
augurated by the Lick School, of blending the cultural conception of the 
manual training theory* with trade and technical instruction, the teaching 
procedure being thoroughly educational and cultural, and the substance of 
the courses being useful and serviceable for each individual. 


Three of these endowments—the Lick, Wilmerding and Lux bequests 
—are united for the purpose of supplementing each other and avoiding 
duplication. The three trusts are administered by separate (but sometimes 
overlapping) boards of trustees. Each provides a building and a teaching 
staff, including a dean, but all are under one supervising officer, designated 
as director. 

Boys are enrolled concurrently in the Lick and Wilmerding schools. 
Girls begin their work in the Lux School, but those deciding to prepare 
for the university are thereafter enrolled concurrently in the Lick and 
Lux schools and instructed in classes with boys. The Lick and Wilmerding 
schools having made extensive provision for boys, it was decided to use 
the Lux endowment for solving problems concerned with the education 
of girls. As the education and training of boys and girls along technical 
lines are naturally divergent, the building and equipments of the Lux School 
were designed with sole regard for the teaching of things especially suitable 
and desirable for women. 

The girls being housed in a separate building and for the most part 
instructed in separate classes, the student activities have also become differ- 
entiated somewhat along masculine and feminine lines. The boys are organ- 
ized as a Lick-Wilmerding student body, and the girls are organized as a 
Lux student body, but there is also a Lick-Wilmerding-Lux student body 
for social purposes, publication of the school journal, and other co-operative 
projects. As an experiment in co-education, this arrangement has been 
successful. 

At the time of its establishment the Lick School was the only institution 
of its kind west of Chicago.f Since then industrial education in one form 
or another has found its way into many of the elementary schools, and 
most of the secondary schools, of the nation. Although it was planned to 
accommodate a total of 350 boys and girls, the number of applications for 
admission exceeded that limit almost from the beginning, more than forty 
counties of California and all of the Pacific states and territories being 
represented on its rolls. 

The opening of the Wilmerding School in 1900 relieved the pressure 
on the Lick School and at the same time multiplied the opportunities for 
boys in the various mechanical pursuits. As the machinery trades were well 

*The expression “manual training” was originally intended to convey the idea of an 
educational process resulting from the coordinated use of the mind and hand, or any of the 
sense organs. Not being significant enough for that purpose, it has come to mean merely 

“elementary woodwork as taught in the lower grades” with little or no thought of dis- 
ciplinary value. When the general theory of formal discipline was discarded, there were 


some who also discredited the manual training theory, but it deserves to be re-affirmed 
under a more appropriate name. 

tThe Cogswell Polytechnic College was opened in 1888, but was suspended from 1893 
to 1896. The Lick Trust, which included provision for the Lick telescope and other things 
of public benefit, was executed in 1875, but prolonged litigation delayed the establishment 
of the school until 1895. 
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established at the Lick School, the Wilmerding School rounded out the 
program by organizing a group of the building trades. 

The Lux School was established in 1913 and took over the girls’ de- 
partments of the Lick School. Until that time sewing (including dress- 
making and millinery), cooking and art work were the only offerings for 
girls. The Lux School provided three separate departments of plain sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery, and added courses in housecraft, laundering, 
dyeing, sanitation, costume design, home decoration and furnishing, physical 
education, and a complete group of related sciences. The main motive was 
homemaking, for which until that time the public schools of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region had made rather meager provision. 


A course for the training of teachers of domestic branches was also 
added, and was maintained until 1920, when the University of California 
began to certificate teachers in those lines. It is our policy not to duplicate 
the work of the public schools. It was the wish of Mrs. Lux that her 
endowment should be used for the promotion of “what is known as manual 
training” and other forms of industrial and technical education, and a 
reasonable compliance with that prescription makes it mandatory for us to 
keep on the frontier of our province. 


As the boys’ work of the Lick and Wilmerding schools progressed the 
advantages of blending the manual training idea with technical and trade 
instruction became increasingly apparent. Grades nine and ten were de- 
voted to a preliminary course consisting of progressive instruction in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, the physical sciences, freehand and instrumental drawing, 
and shopwork, carried on through a continuous process of integration be- 
tween departments and in terms of the pupils as well as the subjects, with 
special regard for the coherent boy rather than the coherent subject. At 
the beginning of the eleventh grade each student could choose as a major 
one of a large number of trade and technical courses, or follow a more 
composite course, or prepare to enter the university for an engineering 
course. 

Beginnings of the 6-4-4 Plan 

It was the successful working of this plan that led to the idea of re- 
grouping the grades of the public schools on the 6-4-4 plan. In July 1908, 
in my capacity as director of the Wilmerding School, which is adminis- 
tered by the Regents of the University of California, I submitted to Presi- 
dent Wheeler a report pointing out the advantages of a six-year ele- 
mentary school, followed by a four-year intermediate school and a four- 
year senior high school or college. In December of the same year, at the 
request of the directors of the California State Teachers Association, I 
gave a talk on the same subject at their annual meeting, held at San Jose. 
To confirm our own observations I had gathered statistics of enrollment 
in the successive grades of the public schools throughout California, and 
when these figures were plotted they showed an unmistakable drop in the 
enrollment of boys at the end of the sixth grade and again at the end of 
the tenth grade, indicating that for some reason or reasons these were 
natural turning points in the lives of boys as related to their schooling. 
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G. Stanley Hall, who followed me on the program of the San Jose meet- 
ing, thought that the first sharp drop in the enrollment curve, coming at 
the end of the sixth grade and the twelve-year age, was due to approaching 
adolescence. Our observations at the Lick and Wilmerding schools indi- 
cated that the second drop, coming at the age of sixteen, was due to an 
emergence of the bread-winning instinct. 

When it became apparent that the junior high school and the junior 
college movements would lead to a reconstruction of the public schools 
on the 6-4-4 or some other plan, the future status of these endowed schools 
became a question of importance to them. Having completed their pioneer- 
ing of the progress of industrial education in the high schools, it seemed 
just as well for them to go into partial eclipse until developments within 
the public schools might indicate just what the next mission of these en- 
dowments should be. That question has now been answered by the failure 
of most of the two-year junior colleges thus far established to measure 
up to expectations in their offerings of occupational courses. It was 
hoped and assumed that they would be an upward extension of the high 
schools along democratic lines, with the major purpose of meeting the 
needs of young men and young women who might wish to continue their 
schooling two years beyond the high school, and within these years be pre- 
pared to go out into their life work with a more assured prospect of suc- 
cess than a general academic education, high school or junior college, would 
give them. For various reasons the two-year junior colleges have been di- 
verted from this laudable purpose which they were suppcesed to serve and 
have become predominantly academic institutions, pursuing the line of 
least resistance and duplicating the freshman and sophomore work of the 
universities, instead of attacking the more difficult problem of turning out 
a finished product of their own. 

The fundamental reason, however, for this academic inclination of the 
two-year junior college is more deeply rooted than the more apparent 
and more immediate one of post-war prosperity. The life blood of the 
American educational organism has been inherited from two opposite 
sources: from the educational aristocracy of Harvard College downward, 
and from the little red democratic schoolhouse upward. From the little 
red schoolhouse there came in sequence the primary schools, grammar 
schools, high schools, normal schools, the freshwater colleges, kindergar- 
tens, manual training schools, technical high schools, the vocational schools 
under the Massachusetts dual system, evening schools, schools for adults, 
continuation schools, the junior high schools. The four-year junior (not 
senior) college—in fact, the 6-4-4 plan in its entirety—is another instance 
of the upwelling of this democratizing spirit in American education, 
whereas the two-year junior college was a university conception and its 
academic inclinations have come down to it from its parentage. These 
two lineages of American education have now met and overlapped in the 
general realm of the junior college, where they will ultimately find a 
way to compose their congenital differences. 

Harvard College began with the main purpose of preparing young 
men for the ministry, with a medical course on the side and in an atmos- 
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phere of liberal (though narrowly Puritan) education brought over from 
Emmanual College of Cambridge University, of which John Harvard 
and his associates were graduates. From that time to the present, although 
engineering, agricultural, dental, law and other technical, professional and 
extension departments have found their way into the universities, the 
academic departments have continued to be the ruling spirit of those insti- 
tutions in their relations to the schools below. In the early nineties Presi- 
dent Harper inaugurated at the University of Chicago a plan under which 
the freshman and sophomore classes were defined as a lower or junior 
division of the university. This junior division idea found favor, and 
from it the two-year junior college as a separate institution with academic 
inclinations developed—not immediately, but after other institutions adopted 
the junior certificate plan and gave other evidences of assent to Presi- 
dent Harper’s proposition. A potent influence, of course, was President 
Jordan’s recommendation, made in 1907, that the freshman and sophomore 
classes of Stanford University be abolished. 


Educators who were living in California when Mr. and Mrs. Stanford 
announced their intention to found a university will recall that Senator 
Stanford’s shibboleth was “better teaching,” and he criticised the uni- 
versities then existing because their graduates with whom he had come 
in contact seemed inefficient. In all of his utterances Mr. Stanford em- 
phasized their purpose to build up a great teaching organization rather 
than a research institution—unless the realization of his ideal of a com- 
plete working model of a democratized school system on the Stanford 
campus could have been classed as a substantial achievement in educational 
research. Instead of that, Stanford is just another first-class university. 


Regardless of its origin and the fact that it is overgrown on the aca- 
demic side, the two-year junior college, in company with the three-year 
junior high school, by dividing the system into small units has added com- 
plexities to a situation that was already bothered with educational make- 
shifts. When I proposed the 6-4-4 plan I expressed the belief that it 
would simplify and unify the entire school system. In my report to 
President Wheeler, and at the San Jose meeting, the last four years of 
the 6-4-4 combination, although not described as a junior college, were 
clearly pictured as a culminating, all-purpose, working component of the 
common schools'—a younger half-brother of the university, rather than a 
twin sister. Both plans—the 6-3-3-2 and the 6-4-4—are now in opera- 
tion in California, and their relative merits are being argued, in school 
and out. Among educators this question has reached the stage of a con- 
fusion of tongues. Meanwhile the graduates of Stanford University have 
been quietly and effectively doing some mining and sapping, which un- 
doubtedly represents the undercurrent of sentiment among the old grads 
of most, if not all, of the universities of the land, as to the encroachment 
of the junior colleges, under any plan, on the proprietary interests and 
vested rights of the universities, to the extent of displacing their freshman 
and sophomore classes, or of offering anything less than a substantial 


1Eells, Walter Crosby, The Junior College, p. 663. 
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equivalent of the work being done by those classes as a qualification for 
enrollment as juniors. Local taxpayers, too, are beginning to ask questions. 

After many years of observation from the sidelines, and a nation-wide 
search for information, the Lick, Wilmerding and Lux endowments have 
formulated, and are now working under a program of activities intended 
to determine the place of industrial and technical factors in any scheme of 
education that may crystallize out of the present unsettled conditions. The 
indications are that the universities will retain their freshman and sopho- 
more classes for many years to come, and that entering students will be 
most acceptable to them when coming from the end of the twelfth grade, 
whether that may be from the senior high schools or from the middle of 
the four-year junior colleges.* This will tend to check the inclination of 
both the two-year and the four-year junior colleges to duplicate the work 
of the freshman and sophomore classes of the universities, and make them 
more disposed to add courses of a technical and semi-professional char- 
acter. 

In that event the four-year junior colleges will be following one fea- 
ture of the plan advocated by the late Professor Lange of the University 
of California. He favored an 8-6 plan, but with landing places at two- 
year intervals during the six-year period. The latter idea coincides with 
the plan which has been in successful operation at the Lick, Wilmerding 
and Lux schools from the beginning of those institutions, and will be con- 
tinued in connection with the technical junior college courses which they 
are now offering. 

Students may enter from either the junior or the senior high school. 
Those entering from the junior high schools get with us a two-year pre- 
liminary course. For the boys the preliminary course meets the needs of 
young men who may wish to prepare for admission to the engineering 
departments of the universities, or remain with us two years longer to 
finish their schooling and prepare for careers as “production engineers.” 
The production engineer, as defined by the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, ranks above the mechanic and below 
the staff of research engineers and designers in manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and industrial concerns. 


For institutions offering this new type of education the name of tech- 
nical institutes has been suggested* by this national society, and since it 
fits the courses given by us for girls at the Lux School as well as the 
Lick and Wilmerding courses for boys, it will be used by us in future. 


Courses Offered at These Technical Institutes 
High school graduates coming to us for two-year junior college courses 
for boys find it necessary, almost invariably, to include in their programs 
subjects given in our preliminary course, particularly the physical sciences. 


The technical courses for young men are not prescribed or completely 
formulated. For each student a course is made up to meet his wishes and 


2As used in this article, a four-year junior college refers to the highest of the three 
units under the 6-4-4 plan, and not to a four-year senior college, to which some of the 
present two-year junior colleges are trying to raise their status. 


8CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTIon, January, 1932, p. 136. 
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needs, after consultation with him. Each course includes daily lessons in 
one or more of the physical sciences; technical English; mathematics, as 
needed ; drafting ; work in various shops, which count as mechanical labora- 
tories for the technical students; elements of economics. Following is a 
partial list of the subjects and topics from which their courses are made 
up. New offerings will be added to this list to meet any needs that ihe 
progress of our work may reveal and warrant. 


Physics I—molecular physics; heat, hydrostatics. 

Physics II—theoretical mechanics (kinematics, statics, kinetics). 
Physics I1]—electricity and magnetism. 

Physics IV—sound, wave mechanics, radiant energy. 


Strength of materials, metallography. Aerostatics. 

Metals and metal products. Elements of aerodynamics. 

Non-metal products. Radio transmission. 

Materials of construction, including lab- Photography, blueprinting. 
oratory tests. Meterology. 

Mechanical and chemical technology. Commercial Art. 

Heat treatment of metals. Industrial chemistry. 

Analytic and graphic statics. Metallurgy and assaying. 

Descriptive geometry, surveying, etc. Electrical construction. 

Technical English. Building construction in wood, steel and 

Specifications, contracts, etc. concrete. 


Heating, ventilation, sanitation, architec- | Machinery drafting. 
tural acoustics, illumination, refrigera- Architectural drafting. 
tion. Architectural rendering. 
Hydrodynamics. Economics. 
Technical thermodynamics and heat en- Thrift, insurance, investment. 
gines. 


(In addition to grades eleven to fourteen, it is necessary for us to maintain 
tenth-grade classes, in order that we may keep our articulation with the three-year 
junior high schools of the San Francisco public schools. Hence, we are temporarily 
working under a 6-3-5 plan.) 


Technical Courses for Women 
Girls also are admitted from both the junior and the senior high 
schools, and follow the same plan of a preliminary course (if entering 
from the junior high school), followed by a two-year technical course. 


At the present time only a few junior colleges are making more than 
a most meager provision for the large number of young women who want 
to continue their schooling beyond the high school, but do not want to 
take up stenography or to seek university degrees. For the solution of 
this problem the Lux endowment has planned several groups of technical 
junior college courses, in which the subjects taught and the methods of 
instruction used are adapted to the natural interests of women in general, 
and to their individual needs, tastes and aptitudes. These courses for 
young women are more definitely formulated than the technical courses 
for young men. 

A girl who may not wish to pursue a major technical course may 
arrange a more general course consisting of electives chosen from any- 
thing offered in this school, or in the Lick School, with which the Lux 
School is associated. A course of this sort may also be planned as a 
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foundation for those who may wish later to go to the university or to a 
teachers’ college, for certification as teachers of domestic branches. 

The major technical courses offered for those who are not planning 
to continue beyond the junior college are classified in the following groups, 
each group comprising several different but related courses, from which 
each student may make a selection. 

The health group is for those having a liking for things such as nursing, 
work in medical and dental offices and laboratories, occupational therapy, 
playground and recreational supervision, and social service work. 

The textile group of courses is for those seeking an extended knowl- 
edge of textiles and fabrics, including their designing, manufacture and 
merchandising and their use and application for apparel, drapes, etc. 

A third group is for those who are interested in food studies. They 
may study the preparation and processing of foods by household and 
factory methods, or they may emphasize food analysis and the study of 
methods used in food laboratories or in food demonstration. Institutional 
management, dietetics and nutrition are also included in this group. 


A fourth group is for those who have art talent. They may emphasize 
costume design, interior decoration, graphic design, commercial art, craft 
work, or any other branch of industrial art in which they are likely to excel. 


The merchandising group is for those who like store service, have the 
right personality for it, and a real ambition to become buyers and depart- 
ment heads in large commercial establishments. 


A major course in architectural drawing and rendering, given at the 
Lick School, is also open to students of the Lux School. 


Each of these technical courses is not only intended to fortify gradu- 
ates for an economic independence, if desired or if need be, but also pro- 
vides a proper proportion of academic instruction for edtcational purposes. 


Incidental to and related to the recreation courses the Lux endowment, 
in performance of its function as a research fund, is directing its attention 
to several other important problems, the solution of which will be in accord 
with the wishes of the Founder and at the same.time will open new avenues 
of employment for women. The question of the educational needs of chil- 
dren of pre-school age is coming to the front and appears to offer advan- 
tageous opportunities, especially for young women having physical handi- 
caps which might debar them from playground positions under civil service 
administration, or from certification as kindergarten teachers. In further 
pursuance of the wish of Mrs. Lux that this endowment might be kept in 
close touch with the work of the public schools, and that it might encour- 
age education for children “while still quite young,” we have welcomed the 
co-operation of the Corrective Division of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the San Francisco public schools in our plans for pioneering this 
new field. We are also considering a course for prospective teachers of 
groups of children of impaired health. 

The co-operative plan has been used by us in a small way from the 
beginning of the Lick School. A more extensive use of this plan will be 
made whenever industrial conditions will permit. Our school work being 
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conducted on a quarterly basis, co-operative training for both men and 
women consists of ten weeks on the job and ten weeks at school. 


Young women preparing for service in offices of doctors and dentists 
spend the first year at the Lux School and the second year at the out- 
patient department of the San Francisco Children’s Hospital. Diplomas 
are granted jointly in the names of the two institutions. Groups of nurses 
training in other hospitals are permitted to attend our classes in dietetics 
and other subjects. 


The first year of courses of aerodynamics and aero-mechanics is given 
at the Lick and Wilmerding schools, and the second year at the California 
State Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 


Beginning in August 1932, in co-operation with the department of 
education of the University of California, several experimental groups of 
high school graduates will be enrolled. 


A prominent eastern educator, associated with the Carnegie survey of 
the junior college situation in California, has suggested to me that the 
technical endowments of San Francisco turn their attention to short 
courses of a purely vocational content, citing as examples several well- 
known institutions of that kind. My reply was that the word “vocational” 
as applied to schools has been sadly overused; also that the necessity for 
short-term vocational courses, for which people have to spend their time 
and money after completing their regular schooling, stands as an indict- 
ment against American educators. 


For the general run of humanity the principal purposes of education 
are: learning how to live and learning how to make a living. These two 
aims should be achieved part passu. Our schools will not be all that they 
ought to be until the liberal education so freely offered is made liberal 
enough to include the useful and serviceable, in unison with the cultural, 
each reinforcing the other, and until a teacher is not a teacher who cannot 
make the cultural useful and the useful cultural. This is an ideal that 
may never be more than moderately and imperfectly approximated, but 
tis a consummation devoutly to be wished, and a realization of it is among 
the things that the Lick, Wilmerding and Lux endowments are trying to 
encourage in California. 
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THE CULTURAL ELEMENT IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


JOHN B. GRIFFING 


President, San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College, San Bernardino 


Oy Oa). IS a rare privilege to have a part in the junior college move- 
ray Hk) 74 ment while it is still in its dynamic period, when experiments 
WA iG) are being made, new fields of activity explored, new forms in 

SOB, 


organization tried, and new policies tested. 

In such a stage every movement profits by the intense stimu- 
lation of research and discussion which facilitate progress and give form 
and direction to the institution. But oftentimes brilliant successes of the 
new departures, or the very attractiveness of the hitherto untried, tend to 
cause one phase or another of the work to be overstressed and throw the 
evolving organism out of equilibrium. In order to establish a junior col- 
lege philosophy on a scientific basis it is necesssary, therefore, to evaluate 
carefully and objectively the various trends in the junior college field 
—to prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 

One of the new fields into which the junior college has expanded in 
recent years is that of occupational training. The progress that has been 
made in this direction has come to be one of the most distinctive features 
of junior college work and reflects favorably upon the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those who have planned this more comprehensive program. 

The enthusiasm with which this practical branch of service has been 
promoted, however, both by leaders within the ranks and friendly advisers 
without, has given rise to the fear on the part of many junior college peo- 
ple that disproportionate emphasis may cause our plastic policies to be 
cast in a distorted mold. 

One note, which may be designated by the expression “semi-profes- 
sional,” has dominated discussion for the past several years. An increas- 
ing number of educators point to occupational training as the ultimate goal 
of junior college achievement. This work has been described by one of 
our most successful leaders in the movement as “The Real Function of 
the Junior College.”* Another eminent authority and sincere friend of 
the junior college firmly believes that this institution “would the more 
quickly reach its place in the sun if it could abandon entirely the academic 
work of the lower division of the university and devote its entire attention 
to work of semi-professional training.” 

An undue emphasis upon occupational training is usually linked with 
a certain stereotyped idea regarding the make-up of the student body of 
the junior college. One of the warmest friends which the junior college 
has today is President Robert G. Sproul of the University of California; 
yet we find him saying: “I believe that the university is primarily de- 
signed for one type of mind and the junior college for another.”* A num- 
~ aSnyder, Dr. W. H., “The Real Function of the Junior College,” Junior College Journal, 
November, 1930, p. 74. 


2Sproul, President Robert Gordon, “Certain Aspects of the Junior College,” Junior 
College Journal, February, 1931, p. 279. 
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ber of educators have adopted the categories, “academically minded” and 
“non-academically minded,” to describe these two classes, and in some 
cases have assumed that the so-called recommended students from high 
schools make up the former group, and the non-recommended, the latter. 
The proportions are usually thought to be approximately 25 per cent aca- 
demically minded and 75 per cent non-academic. 

The purpose of this discussion is not to extol the virtues of the cultural 
in junior college education as contrasted with the occupational, but rather 
to find the golden mean of the proper relationship of these two elements in 
the junior college that is to be. We shall endeavor to keep close to bed- 
rock by drawing as heavily as we can upon the wealth of findings of recent 
research and by investigating carefully the present trends in secondary 
and higher education. 

Let us then make a diagnosis of the patient before writing the prescrip- 
tion, by examining the make-up of the junior college student body. 


Composition of Junior College Student Body 

The ability of a young man or young woman to do college work need 
no longer be a matter of speculation. A number of methods have been 
worked out to determine this capacity with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy. One of the most widely accepted measures for this purpose is 
the Thurstone Psychological Examination for college freshmen. Largely 
through the inspiration of Dr. Eells of Stanford University, this test has 
been used rather uniformly in junior colleges throughout California, and 
comparisons may be made with numerous four-year colleges. 

Let us then examine the actual composition of a junior college student 
body as indicated by scores on the Thurstone test. The circumstances 
under which the junior college at San Bernardino operates make it, I be- 
lieve, as true to the average type as any that may be found. Five hun- 
dred twenty-nine freshmen entered there during the past two years. Fig- 
ure 1, page 354 portrays the scores which they made on the Thurstone 
examination. Here we see a low, flat curve with scores ranging from 20 to 
300. The median is 135.5, but there is a wide range of 74 between quartiles. 

When we compare the freshmen of junior colleges with those of the 
public universities and colleges throughout the United States, as in the 
following table, we are astonished to find that the distribution in the four- 
year institutions is fully as wide; and the quality of the group, as repre- 
sented by the median, is actually 6 points lower. 


Comparison of Scores Made in Thurstone Psychological Examination by 
Various Groups of College Freshmen 


Quartile 1 Median (Quartile 3 Range 
San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 











College 98.4 135.5 172.5 74.1 
California Junior Colleges 101. 135. 171. 70. 
32 Universities and Four-year Colleges 

(Public) 96. 129. 170. 74. 


Note that the student body at San Bernardino is indeed typical of junior colleges 
in general. The range and scores for the students in all California junior colleges are 
almost identical with those at San Bernardino. 
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Ficure 1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE THURSTONE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION BY 529 ENTERING FRESHMEN AT THE SAN 
BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE DURING 
THE TWO SCHOOL YEARS 1930-1932. 


Q: Med Qs 
98.4 35.9 172.5 








Here, then, is our first important fact: Our average junior college 
freshman class compares favorably with the freshman classes in state unt- 
versities throughout the United States. 


Having observed that the college at San Bernardino may be considered 
as typical, let us analyze its entering groups a little further. Using the 
rulings for 1931, we have found that 176 of the 529 students could have 
qualified for admission to the University of California, and could be 
classed as “recommended.” Three hundred fifty-three could not have 
qualified and may be considered as “non-recommended.” The propor- 
tions are exactly 33.3 per cent and 66.7 per cent. 


Let us now examine the respective abilities of the two groups as set 
forth by the psychological examination and graphically presented in Figure 
2. Here we make the remarkable discovery that the “recommended,” sup- 
posedly superior, group has a range of scores very little different from the 
“non-recommended,” extending in a very flat curve from 30 to 300, while 
the non-recommended students range from 20 to 250. (Figure 2, page 355). 


We may safely assume that the best three-fourths of the recommended 
group is certainly of college calibre. The lower quartile score of this 
group is 131. There are just 132 students above this mark. But what 
of the non-recommended students? We face here the startling fact that 
160, or 45 per cent, of the non-recommended students have also scored 
higher than 131. 
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FiGcure 2. 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE THURSTONE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION BY “RECOMMENDED” AND “NON- 
RECOMMENDED” FRESHMEN AT THE SAN BERNARDINO 
VALLEY UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE DURING THE 
TWO SCHOOL YEARS 1930-1932. 
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We have, therefore, the second fundamental fact which may not be 
ignored: Jn the average junior college there are more students of college 
calibre in the non-recommended group than in the recommended. 

Again, since 292 students, or 53.5 per cent, score higher than 131, and 
since this score is two points above the median for the average state uni- 
versity, we may safely assume that at least two-thirds of the entering 
freshmen in the average junior college have the ability to proceed further 
into higher institutions. 

We are informed by Dr. A. A. Douglass of Pomona College that 25 
per cent of all recommended high school graduates who continue their 
education enter junior colleges.* Since there is a substantially larger 
number of students of college calibre in the non-recommended group than 


—___ 





8Douglass, Dr. A. A., “Relation of the Junior College to the Four-year College,” Caui- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY, June, 1931, p. 433. 
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in the recommended, we are safe in saying that at least as many strong 
“academically minded” freshmen enroll in the junior colleges each year 
as in all of the other higher institutions of the State, public and private, 
put together. The junior college, therefore, besides rendering its unique 
service to those students who would always be ineligible to higher institu- 
tions, is already carrying the brunt of the academic load as well, and its 
proportion of superior students is rapidly increasing. This is another fact 
which must be considered in formulating our educational policy. 


Ficure 3. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF 4,323 JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN THE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA, 


i Se aa a A 
8.2% 304% 438% 123% 24% 27% 


Perhaps the question will be raised as to whether we are justified in 
drawing conclusions upon the basis of Thurstone examinations. We find 
strong corroboration for this in the comprehensive study of Dr. Merton 
E. Hill. He has followed through in higher institutions the records of 
4,323 junior college transfers. His investigation indicates a phenomenal 
success of these students from junior colleges, with only 2.7 per cent of 
all grades marked F and only 52 out of the 4,323, or 1.2 per cent, dis- 
qualified in the higher institutions because of poor work.* 

This record is significant not only because of the remarkable achieve- 
ment of junior college transfers in these higher institutions, but also be- 
cause nearly two-thirds of these students had been non-recommended and 
would have been disqualified on the basis of technical requirements from 
entering the university in the first place. 

Another masterful study, less comprehensive but more intensive, has 
been made by Dr. John W. Harbeson of students in the Pasadena Junior 
College. 

After making a thorough analysis of the student groups, “recom- 
mended” and “non-recommended,” with every standard of measurement 
that the tools of modern research have provided, he draws the conclusion 
that “recommended” and “non-recommended” types are non-existent. He 


4Hill, Dr. Merton E., “The Achievement of the Public Junior Colleges of California,” 
CaLirorNia QuarTerLy, October, 1931, p. 49. 
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says further: “The two groups do not differ in social or economic back- 
grounds. They share the same ambitions and are actuated by the same 
motives.”® He finds that there is so much of overlapping between the two 
groups in capacities, characteristics, and interests that he comes into agree- 
ment with Dr. Eells of Stanford who, after completing his mental-educa- 
tional survey of the junior colleges in California, has declared that “this 
basis of classification is invalid, both as a standard for university admis- 
sion and as a criterion for the classification of students within the junior 
colleges.’”® 

On the basis of scientific research, therefore, we can conclude that an 
overwhelming majority of junior college students are capable of proceed- 
ing through the upper division of four-year colleges. They may not 
justly be classed as “non-academically minded” nor deprived of the op- 
portunity to do the work they desire to do and are capable of doing. 


Desires of Junior College Students 

What, now, is the actual desire of these students of ours? Dr. Eells 
has thrown very definite light on this point. He has found that of 9,232 
junior college students in California, only 5 per cent definitely state that 
they intend to go no further, 15 per cent are uncertain, and 80 per cent 
are determined to continue their education beyond the junior college." 

When, therefore, we are confronted with the fact that a large majority 
of our junior college students wish to continue their education through a 
higher institution and have the ability to do so, do we not then assume a 
grave responsibility when we urge them to substitute two years of occupa- 
tional training for a college career? 

There is still another fundamental fact that we must consider when we 
study the nature of our student constituency. How many have already 
made wise choices regarding their future life work? Various investigators 
tell us that approximately one-half have made vocational decisions before 
entering the junior college. But on this point statistics are valueless, for 
the greater part of those whose decisions are already determined have 
made choices that were not wise. For example, in one group of 400 high 
school boys, 141 had determined to be aviators. It is a general principle 
that the greater the individual capacity of the student the more doors of 
opportunity are open to him and the more care and time must be taken 
in reaching the decision. 


The average junior college student body presents to its administrative 
staff the widest possible range of aptitudes and personality types, with 
every individual in need of guidance. A guidance program may take as 
its starting point the records and tests which may be available at time of 
enrollment, but the only guidance that is worth while is that which follows 
through. Every course is exploratory and the growing cumulative record 
furnishes an increasingly accurate basis of judgment. 


5Harbeson, Dr. John W., “Classifying Junior College Students,” Doctor’s Dissertation, 
School of Education, U. S. C., 1931, p. 374. : 

6Eells, Dr. Walter C., “California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey,” Bulletin 
No. J-3, State Department of Education, Division of Research and Statistics, p. 23. 

7Eells, Dr. Walter C., “Higher Educational Aspirations of California Junior College 
Students,” CALIFORNIA QuarTeRLy, April, 1931, p. 240. 
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Trends in Higher and Secondary Education 

The next step in the determination of a sound junior college policy is 
an examination of the recent trends in higher and secondary education. 
We recall that one of the movements which gave rise to the junior college 
was the reorganization of the four-year college program under President 
Harper of the University of Chicago, in which an upper division was 
marked off for specialization and a lower division for rounding out the 
general education. Such a separation of college functions has now become 
universal. Lower division programs usually require basic survey courses 
to introduce students to many fields of thought; they are cultural in the 
broadest sense. 


Colgate University offers one of the most interesting of lower division 
plans. Five survey courses have been established, one each in physical 
sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, fine arts, and philosophy and 
religion. Four of these surveys are given in the first year, with fine arts 
in the second. There are two main objectives in this arrangement: first, 
an effort to integrate the various fields of knowledge, and second, to fur- 
nish exploratory courses by which the student is aided in ascertaining 
for which field of knowledge he has a fiair and in which he desires to con- 
centrate.® 


This movement throughout our four-year institutions has brought the 
junior college into being and given impetus to its growth. But the new 
organization has made its own distinct contributions. It has brought to 
the movement the plasticity and vitality of youth; it has presented an 
extraordinary range of capacities and interests in its student group; it 
has expanded and intensified this work that had formerly been considered 
a lower division function, until now it must be considered as something 
unique, a junior college service. 
™ It is significant that in the early stages of the movement one of the 
major prophets in the educational world saw the junior college “steadily 
and saw it whole.” I have in mind the late Dr. Alexander Lange of the 
University of California. No one has been more quoted with reference 
to the junior college, but his utterances have on many occasions been ren- 
dered in the same manner as His Satanic Majesty’s interpretation of the 
scriptures. Enthusiasts for occupational training make much of the dec- 
laration that the junior college should make its first function the turning 
of many away from the university into vocations for which training has 
not hitherto been afforded by our school system. 


Dr. Lange’s unexpurgated statement as given in the School Review of 
1917 really is: 


And so the junior college will function adequately only if its first concern is with 
those who will go no farther, if it meets local needs efficiently, if it enables thousands 
and tens of thousands to round out their general education, if it turns an increasing 
number into vocations for which training has not been hitherto afforded by our school 
system.® 


8Editorial, School and Society, May 16, 1931, p. 669. 


®Lange, Dr. Alexander, “The Junior College as an Integral Part of the Public School 
System,” School Review, November, 1917, pp. 215-219. 
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His emphasis upon general education seems to have been hitherto over- 
looked. 

Again, in School and Society for February, 1918, in referring to the 
mission of the junior college, we find him saying: “I have in mind at 
the moment primarily those who would go on with a liberal arts course 
if they could.”*° 

No one has seen more clearly than Dr. Lange the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the junior college in integrating and rounding out the whole 
program of secondary education. He says regarding this function: 

Even if a student has gone through the program on the a la carte plan, the junior 
college will doubtless enable him to correlate and generalize and motivate and so 
convert an example in fractions after all into an aimful, dynamic personality.“ 

We all remember how the venerable Harvard scholar, George Herbert 
Palmer, looked with alarm upon the dramatic rise of the junior college 
and how in his article in the Atlantic Monthly of April, 1927, he saw this 
new institution give a further impetus to the mass production of special- 
ists and the more rapid displacement of that revered unit in American 
education, the small liberal arts college, that college which has contributed 
the cream of idealistic and altruistic leadership to American society. 


With the domination of a materialistic philosophy, Palmer’s fears were 
well founded. But if we follow the gleam of Dr. Lange’s ideals, it is 
possible to cut away the dead wood of the older institution, to condense 
and vitalize its most valuable contributions and bring them in the same 
intensive and personal way to the multitudes rather than the few. This is 
exactly the picture which Dr. Lange has in mind when he says in his 
article in School and Society: 

Elisha, the junior college, will wear Elijah’s mantle, that of the college of old, 
about as effectively as was ever done by the old gentleman himself, while Elisha’s 
own modern khaki and corduroy will stand for everything else that is needful.12 

Junior College Functions 

One obstacle to clear thinking regarding junior college functions is the 
tendency to classify them naively as “lower division” and “terminal.” 
The concept, “lower division,” tends to fall quickly into the groove, “col- 
lege preparatory,” and terminal into the narrow channel of occupational 
training. The junior college in California is particularly handicapped in 
its effort to reach its highest ideals of service because of a restricted vision 
of lower division functions on the part of our higher institutions. It is a 
patent fact that progress in educational matters varies inversely with our 
distance upward from the kindergarten. The traditional mathematics, 
language, core founded on the long outworn philosophy of mental disci- 
pline, is firmly entrenched in the curriculum of nearly every higher institu- 
tion in this State and tends to inhibit the highest development of vitalized 
and humanized general education on the part of the junior colleges. This 


10Lange, Dr. Alexander, “The Junior ma i Manner of Child Shall This Be?” 
School and Society, February 23, 1918, pp. 211-216 


1iLange, Dr. Alexander, “The Junior College as an Integral Part of the Public School 
System,” School Review, November, 1917, p. 217. 


12Lange, Dr. Alexander, “The Junior College—What Manner of Child Shall This Be?” 
School and Society, February 23, 1918, pp. 211-216. 
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very point the statesman-educator, Lange, has seen most clearly. Again 
he says: 

Men trained solely for the exercise of university functions cannot be expected to 
regard the work of the first half of their institution as anything but introductory. 
To them the junior college is not the dome of the secondary-school edifice but merely 
a university entrance hall or vestibule. 

Dr. Lange sounds a warning against a university-guided junior college 
policy, saying, “Not only will there be pre-engineering, pre-legal, pre- 
medical, pre-anything-you-please courses each directed by a university 
department, but there are not likely to be any pre-student courses.” He 
even goes so far as to state that he is absolutely committed to the Euro- 
pean practice where the state fixes the terms of admission to the uni- 
versity."* 

Now what should be the relation of occupational training to the work 
of general education in the junior college? 

It is necessary, of course, for every administrator to recognize the fact 
that in every level of the school system there must be certain outlets for 
those students who lack the capacity to profit most by further study along 
academic lines. This group in the junior college makes up a comparatively 
small proportion, perhaps 10 per cent to 15 per cent. In addition to these 
there are always a number of young men and women with brilliant minds 
who are compelled by the misfortune of circumstances to make hurried 
preparations for various occupations of a lower level. Such individuals, 
cut off in their youth from the opportunity of entering into the more 
abundant life, pass from the college halls into living entombment in the 
niches of clerks or mechanics. They resign themselves patiently to their 
respective fates but occasionally may be found reading advertisements of 
the “Five Foot Shelf,” “Pelmanism,” or “How to Develop Personality in 
Six Lessons,” with a forlorn hope that in some way they may be able to 
regain that of which they have been deprived. 

There are, then, a few students throughout the whole range of 
capacities who have need of occupational training and who should always 
be served by the junior college. 

Junior college administrators have frequently been taken to task for 
underestimating the importance of this service and in some instances for 
failing to provide it. 

Let us see what the facts in the case really are. At San Bernardino 
we spend 35 per cent of our salaries upon non-academic courses which 
in turn make up 32 per cent of the unit hours offered. So much for the 
offerings, but what can we say of the “takings”? Only 27 per cent of the 
student enrollment hours are non-academic in spite of the fact that we 
have required many students to enroll in such courses who would have 
preferred the academic. 

According to Eells, in 279 junior colleges throughout the United States 
non-academic offerings make up 69 per cent of the curriculum, and aca- 


18Ibid., p. 216. 
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demic 31 per cent; while “takings,” as indicated by 19 California junior 
colleges, ran 20 per cent non-academic and 80 per cent academic.** 

What now of the relative increase in offerings throughout the past 
decade? Hiatt has traced the increase in 19 junior colleges which had 
been in existence in 1920. He finds an increase of 58 per cent in academic 
offerings and 157 per cent in non-academic.*® 

The evidence clearly indicates that we have been expending more of 
energy and resources in proportion upon occupational training than upon 
other phases of junior college work. Economic conditions compel us to 
plan the expenditure of educational funds with the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency. We may, therefore, anticipate a general retrenchment in the 
development of semi-professional courses in the junior college similar to 
that which occurred in the industrial arts programs which blossomed forth 
so profusely in our so-called polytechnic high schools but a few years ago. 

Lessons From the Economic Depression 

A number of constructive lessons have been driven home to educators 
by the present unemployment problem. One of these is that occupational 
training is by no means a guarantee of a job. The glowing reports of 
Bennett, Spahr, and others who gave dramatic figures regarding the num- 
ber of semi-professionally trained men who can be absorbed by industry 
each year were written during the palmy boom days and can now be cata- 
logued as works of fiction. Many graduates with degrees from our best 
engineering schools are today pushing wheelbarrows on the so-called “pro- 
duction level.” The rest are waiting for wheelbarrows to push. The 
prospect of the half-trained man is well-nigh hopeless. 

One of the weaknesses of semi-professional training is the narrowness 
of its scope. Where positions in a direct line of training are not immedi- 
ately available, graduates of such courses have been actually handicapped 
by the loss of the time wasted in college. Moreover, training in skills 
contributes little to the capacity for adjustment to rapidly changing condi- 
tions. 

One of the major objectives in all education is the development in the 
individual of ability to adjust to new situations. Nothing is more char- 
acteristic of our present age than the rapidity with which time makes 
ancient good uncouth. 

A general education which develops personality, a knowledge of human 
relationships, and a facility of expression will enable the average young 
man, like Emerson’s Yankee, to land on all four feet like a cat, and will 
tend to give him the versatility to adapt to new conditions as they arise. 

Another circumstance presented by changed economic conditions is that 
of the shortened week. Modern education will be compelled to give greater 
consideration to the profitable use of leisure time. Together with this 
proposition should be linked the idea that education should be continuous. 
The demands of modern democracy include intelligent participation in the 
duties of local, state, national and world citizenship. Only through wide- 
spread adult education is it possible for such a democracy to survive. 


14Eells, Dr. Walter C., The Junior College, Houghton Mifflin, 1931, pp. 491-497. 
15Ibid., p. 495. 
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Lester F. Ward, the well-known philosopher scientist of the past cen- 
tury, deplored the failure of society to keep step in the march of progress 
with scientific discovery. This failure he attributed to the lack of a wider 
spread and use of existing knowledge. Ward says: 

It is customary in our day to recommend in the strongest terms the extension to 
all our higher institutions of the facilities for increasing knowledge, for independent 
original research This is well, but the fact is that not one-hundredth part of the facts 
which original research has already brought forth are today obtainable by the one- 
hundredth part of the members of society, so that not one truth in ten thousand is 
fully utilized.¢ 

This declaration was made forty-eight years ago to a world undis- 
turbed by the ringing of telephones or the switching on of electric lights; 
before the coming of the automobile, the aeroplane, or the radio; before 
X-rays, vitamins, insulin, submarines, and TNT; before the nations of the 
world had become knit into an interdependent community ; before the con- 
trol of individual and group behavior had been made a matter of scientific 
study. 

If Lester Ward could see in his isolated, docile and slow-moving society 
the dire need for greatly extending general education, we should be safe 
in assuming that even the two years in the junior college which we have 
proposed to use in rounding out the broadest possible adjustment to a 
complex world will be woefully inadequate. It is essential that this 
preparation stimulate a mental alertness that will impel the individual to 


Ficure 4. 


PREPARATION OF STUDENTS IN ADULT EXTENSION CLASSES. 
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maintain a running acquaintance with scientific achievement ; with currents 
in literary and philosophic thought; and with trends in human affairs. 
Will training in shop or office skills so inspire our young people? A recent 
study of adult education at San Bernardino throws some light on this 
question. 

Educational Interests of Adults 


A survey was made of several of the largest and most typical of the 
adult classes in order to determine the degree of preparation of such stu- 





16Ward, Lester F., Dynamic Sociology, Appleton, 1898, Vol. 1, pp. 22-23. 
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dents. One might naturally conclude that those who had been deprived 
of a college education in their youth would be especially prone to take 
advantage of present opportunities. But of the 554 different adults from 
whom reports were taken, we were astonished to find that 176, or 32 per 
cent, already held one or more college degrees and 138 others had done 
college work above high school. In nearly every instance the college train- 
ing was of a general cultural type. Moreover, many names that appeared 
among the other groups would have to be classed with those of the elite 
of every community who are characterized as “well-read” and who hold 
their own without handicap in college-bred circles. 


The simple fact is that culture begets culture. Those who appreciated 
the classical musical programs are those who had studied more or less of 
music; those parents who attended regularly a series of lectures on the 
“Psychology of Adolescence” were those who already knew something 
of the elements of psychology; those who came to hear discussions of 
world affairs had already laid a foundation of study in social sciences. 

But some one may ask, does not an offering of courses with cultural 
bias select its own devotees? The answer to this question is most interest- 
ing. The development of extension courses at San Bernardino has fol- 


Ficure 5. 
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lowed sympathetically the trend of demand and need. More time, energy 
and money have been spent in organizing courses that tend to aid in mak- 
ing a living than upon all others put together. Conferences were held with 
committees from industrial enterprises, from banks, and from other inter- 
ests in order that the most practical and helpful courses could be organized. 
But what was the community response? Four thousand and forty-four 
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different individuals attended one or more of thirty-three different exten- 
sion courses. But there was a total of only 17 per cent of pupil hours 
spent in courses related to occupations, while 83 per cent were devoted to 
strictly cultural interests. During this present season, general extension 
attendance has increased still further; but so many occupational courses 
have been obliged to close because of lack of interest that at the present 
time 96.4 per cent of the adult attendance is in cultural work. 


Young people who choose a liberal arts curriculum rather than a voca- 
tional one are sometimes censured for aspiring unduly to white collar 
positions or for following the dictates of social approval. But the free 
choice of several thousand adults who are already settled in vocations indi- 
cates that there is a deeper and higher reason for seeking that which is 
cultural. This is what Dr. Weersing seems to feel when he suggests that 
“democratic society has grasped the truth that training is not education, 
and that the upward path of the individual, as of mankind, lies rather in 
the development of personality, of appreciation, of attitudes; in other 
words, in broad general education.” ”” 


Summary 
We have endeavored to seek a basis for a junior college philosophy in 
scientific findings rather than prejudiced opinions. Our discoveries lead 
us to believe that 
(a) our junior college student body presents a challenging range of aptitudes and 


needs, but an average quality that is far from inferior, and a majority in number who 
are capable of completing a four-year course in the best of our higher institutions; 


(b) every student is in need of careful educational and vocational guidance; 


(c) training in occupational skills is already receiving the proportion of emphasis 
which it justly deserves; 


(d) trends in secondary and higher education have thrust upon the lower division 
and the junior college the responsibility of integrating the general cultural education 
of the individual; and 


(e) that education must be of the sort that an unremitting continuance of intel- 
lectual growth will be stimulated. 


The junior college is an organization that we must recognize as unique. 
It is the first and only college unit that has ever attempted to meet inten- 
sively and personally each individual need in the widest possible range of 
aptitudes. Its functions may not easily be catalogued as two, or three, or 
four. There are as many modifications and adaptations of its work as 
there are students. But there is and always will be one central aim: to 
bring the most of education to the greatest number. 


17Weersing, Dr. Frederick J., “Misconceptions Regarding the Junior College,” Junior 
College Journal, March, 1931, p. 367. 

















BUDGETARY PROCEDURES and ACCOUNT- 
ING METHODS FOR STUDENT EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES* 


OSCAR B. PAULSEN 
Head of the Commercial Department and School Auditor. 
Hayward Union High School 


Or. ba) / IS significant that the sum of $1,106,101.77 was collected 
NY from gate receipts and sales by the student bodies in one hun- 
dred and seventy-three California senior high schools during 

the school year 1930-1931.1_ This large sum could legally be 
™ spent for candy, gasoline, picnics and ice cream as well as in 
support of worthy student extra-curricular activities. The control of ex- 
penditures for these student funds was local. A lack of uniformity in the 
methods of control and accounting procedures used pointed to the problem 
for this study. 

Proper business methods and accounting records are a necessity in view 
of the fact that the State of California requires an annual audit of student- 
body accounts. The law provided :? 

“The governing board of every school district of whatever kind and class shall 
have power and it shall be its duty to provide for the supervision and auditing of all 
funds raised by student bodies or student organizations using the name of the school. 
The cost of such supervision and auditing may constitute a proper charge against the 
funds of the district.” 

The difficulties encountered by individuals who have charge of extra- 
curricular finances in high schools may be decreased by carefully planning 
future expenditures, by reasonably following the plan that has been ap- 
proved, by accurately keeping records, and by eliminating possibilities of 
dishonesty in the handling of student money. In the general field of school 
finance certain procedures and principles are recognized as proper in the 
handling of school money. The problem arises as to whether or not some 
of these procedures and principles might apply to the handling of student 
extra-curricular funds. This study is an attempt to determine the pro- 
cedures that may be used in making budgets and in accounting for funds 
from high school student-body extra-curricular activities. 

The study is limited to 242 senior high schools in California. Fifty 
items of information pertaining to the financing of student extra-curricular 
activities were requested of each of these high schools. The study is limited 
to the 242 reports received. 

For the purpose of clarity the term extra-curricular activities as used 
in this study refers to those legitimate activities of the schools studied that 
are not otherwise provided for and in which student organizations receive 
or spend money. Clubs, classes, athletics, student musical and dramatical 





*Summary of a seminar thesis deposited in the library of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. The study is based upon reports received from 242 financial advisors 
in California Senior High Schools, 1932. Tables and charts are omitted in this summary. 

1Table I, page 367. 

2School Code of the State of California, 1931, Article 6, 1.50, p. 4. 
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productions, school papers, school store and the school cafeteria are con- 
sidered student extra-curricular activities in this study. 

The definition of budgetary procedure given by Twente will serve to 
make clear the meaning of the term as used: 

Budget-making procedure constitutes the recording, compilation, presentation, re- 
view, adoption, and execution of an expenditure and income plan for a definite period ; 
in addition to the financial plan it also involves the furnishing of fiscal information 
to the public and must be a means of financial control. The above procedure is con- 
tinuous from year to year making a complete cycle of operations.® 


The term “student extra-curricular funds” as used in this study in- 
cludes student-body money only. These funds are entirely separate from 
school district funds. They accumulate from the money that is collected 
from gate receipts and sales of student extra-curricular activities. As such 
they should be regarded as additional school income beyond the income 
from school taxes. However, the funds are student funds as distinct from 
district funds. 

The method used in studying this problem involves the following steps: 

1. A review of the present situation in financing student extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

The determination of accepted procedures of budget-making as laid down by 

authorities in the general field of school finance. 

The summation of these procedures into a check-list. 

The submission of this check-list to the faculty financial advisors in charge of 

student-body funds in California senior high schools. 

The evaluation of the reports and the determination of the procedures that are 

accepted as applicable to student extra-curricular activities by the faculty finan- 

cial advisors of these schools. 

6. The inclusion of the accepted procedures in a system for making student-body 
budgets and accounting for student funds. 


The Status of Senior High School Student-Body Organizations 
in California, 1932 
The legal status of student-body organizations has never been deter- 
mined as far as cases involving the liability of such organizations are con- 
cerned. A high school student-body organization is a voluntary associa- 
tion of minors. Most contracts made by minors are void. The most com- 
mon exception involves contracts made by minors for necessities. Since 
most contracts made by high school student-body organizations are not for 
necessities, it is doubtful whether indebtedness incurred by them would be 
binding except on the adult contracting party. The necessities used in 
instruction are chargeable against district funds.* Consequently almost all 
contracts made by high school students would be void or voidable since 
there would be little need for charging the cost of necessities to student 
funds. Bullock has expressed the opinion that student-body organizations 
are not responsible contracting parties. He stated :° 
Unlike many large business concerns, the student body organizations are not incor- 


porated nor organized as stock companies or cooperative business association and 
they, therefore, have no legal entity. The liability would probably be placed upon the 


8John Leslie Twente, Budgetary Procedure for a Local School System, p. 131. Ph. D. 
Thesis, Columbia University. 

4School Code of the State of California, 1931, Article 3, 6.490, 6.490 p. 315. 

SAlbert Ernest Bullock, The Administration and Supervision of "High School Student- 
body Finances, p. 2. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 
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adult manager and the principal of the school, since they are the adult contracting 
parties. 

Following the line of authority from State to school board, to principal, 
to teacher, and finally to student, the question might arise as to the liability 
of the principal and school board in cases where indebtedness incurred by 
the student body is in dispute. In the case of the cafeteria, the California 
School Code provided that the cost of equipment and supervision may be 
met from the district funds. Likewise, the cost of supervision in financ- 
ing other student-body extra-curricular activities is chargeable against 
district funds.’ However, the cost of food in the cafeteria, the uniforms 
for athletics and band, and material of a personal nature used by the stu- 
dents, cannot be charged against district funds. It is probable that should 
a case go to court involving indebtedness incurred by the student-body 
organization, the students themselves would not be held, since they are 
minors, and the adult advisor of the school could be held personally liable 
for the indebtedness. It would be illegal to pay such an indebtedness from 
district funds. In two California senior high schools reporting for this 
study, the advisors of student-body organizations were personally held 
liable by local rules in cases where indebtedness had been incurred with- 
out the consent of the student council. 


Taste I, 


A SUMMARY OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FROM STUDENT 
FUNDS IN 173 CALIFORNIA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1930-1931. 
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No.1. 
Below 250 66 8,596 130 $ 86,987.94 $1,318.00 $10.12 $ 78,827.64 $1,194.36 $9.17 
No. 2. : 
250-500 .... 43 15,532 361 124,897.53 2,904.59 9.04 118,980.06 2,766.98 7.66 
No. 3. 
500-750... 25 15,129 605 154,217.46 6,165.10 10.19 145,131.08 5,805.24 9.59 
No. 4. 
750-1000... 8 6,457 807 56,682.73 7,085.34 8.78 52,548.58 6,568.57 8.14 
No. 5. 
Above 1000 31 55,384 1729 683,316.11 22,042.46 12.75 654,424.27 21,110.46 12.21 
Totals and 
Averages 173 992,998 $1,106,101.77 $6,393.13 $10.00 $1,049,911.63 $6,068.85 $9.35 
Average Receipts per School in 173 California Senior High Schools $6,393.13 
Average Receipts per Pupil in these High Schools 10.00 
Average Expenditure from Student Funds in these Schools per School.................. 6,068.85 
Average Expenditure per Pupil in these High Schools 9.35 


6School Code of the State of California, 1931. Article 6, 1.50 p. 4. 
tI bid., 3.737, p. 166. 
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The total receipts in 173 California senior high schools for the school 
year 1930-1931 were $1,106,101.77. The total expenditures from student 
funds for the same schools during this year were $1,049,911.63. The aver- 
age receipts per pupil enrolled were $10.00 and the average expenditures 
from student funds per pupil enrolled were $9.35. The variations between 
schools in the totals of money received were from $35.00 to $88,817.90. 
However, the range of the average receipts per pupil in these schools was 
only between $8.04 and $12.75 and of average expenditures per pupil $7.66 
and $12.21. Considering the large volume of money involved in the 
financing of student extra-curricular activities throughout the State it 
seems that the problem of budgeting and controlling is very important. 
The importance of keeping accurate financial records has been forcibly 
emphasized in a number of cases where school principals have become 
liable for student funds intrusted to their care largely because they were 
unable to account for moneys received and expended. Undoubtedly there 
was no fraudulent intent in a number of cases, but the lack of any definite 
records pointed to their negligence. A centralized accounting system for 
student funds functioning under the direction of the board of education or 
principal is required by law.® 

Table 1 indicates that the average receipts and the average expenditures 
per pupil were greater in California senior high schools with enrollments 
above 1000 than they were in the smaller high schools for the school year 
1930-1931. The larger number of student extra-curricular activities found 
in the larger high schools no doubt tends to increase the cost above that 
found in the smaller schools. Larger schools located in metropolitan areas 
often have greater community support in student athletic contests and 
student productions. This may account in part for the increased receipts 
found in the senior high schools with enrollments above 1000. 

Sixty-nine high schools of the 242 reporting data for this study were 
silent in regard to the receipts and expenditures from student funds. The 
total number of requests for data, concerning student-body receipts and 
expenditures, denied was 162. The number responding was 173. The 
reasons for failing to give this data are not known in most of the cases. 
However, in 17 cases statements were made that student-body financial 
records were inadequate, had not been kept, or were not available. Two 
hundred and forty-two California senior high schools reported on the 
check-list of budgetary procedures. It was easier to obtain the opinions 
of financial advisors than it was to obtain actual facts regarding the re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This is indicated by the fact that 242 reports on 
budgetary procedures were received and 173 reports on student-body re- 
ceipts and expenditures were given. 

The usual procedure in California is to have a centralized accounting 
system. Bullock reported: “In eighty-six per cent of the schools investi- 
gated all money collected within the school must be deposited with the 
student-body treasurer.’”” The student-body treasurer should deposit all 
money in a bank account under the name of the high school student-body. 


8Table 1, page 367. 
®School Code of the State of California, Article 6, 1.50 p. 4. 
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In one of the schools investigated money collected was placed in a 
drawer without making an accurate record of where it came from. When 
money was needed for the payment of a debt it was paid out of the same 
till without a record being made. At the end of the year the money re- 
maining in the till was the balance on hand and nothing was known as to 
where the money spent had gone or where it came from in the first place. 
Principals in schools such as these would not have a scrap of evidence to 
defend themselves if anyone should question them in regard to what had 
become of the student extra-curricular funds. Fretwell has stated,?° 

The school that provides a favorable situation for loose practices in handling 
money is little short of criminal. The crime is not so much that some pupils, teachers, 


or board members have an easy chance to be dishonest. It is rather that as a result of 
the school’s muddling along, pupils come to think that public business should be 


handled in that way. 
The Student-Body Budget 

A budget is based upon a program and contains in detail a list of the 
expenditures involved in carrying on this program, and the amount of 
revenue anticipated. Logically, the proposed expenditures should not be 
greater than the anticipated income plus whatever available resources are 
on hand, if all bills are to be paid. The budget should be as accurate as 
possible in meeting the needs and no surpluses should be left over in an 
ideal situation. Actually, it is impossible to estimate the exact amount to 
be received from student extra-curricular activities but it is possible to 
estimate the minimum income and to limit expenditures. It is possible to 
plan in advance and to be assured that there are enough funds available 
to cover the necessary expenditures involved in carrying on that plan. 
A budget becomes a means of controlling finances according to an in- 
telligent plan for the future. 


A student-body budget should include all student extra-curricular or- 
ganizations and activities if there is to be a centralized control. Such a 
system will permit worthy non-revenue producing student organizations 
getting some support financially from excess profits taken in by other 
activities. The necessity of cooperation between student extra-curricular 
organizations in conforming to a student-body budget tends to produce 
a better balanced extra-curricular program. 


The responsibility for the proper control of expenditures from student 
funds rests with the principal. In the making of budgets for student 
extra-curricular activities this responsibility is often delegated to a mem- 
ber of the faculty. In 66% of the reports studied, the responsibility for 
the making of the budget is shared by the principal and student council. 
In most cases the student council or a budget committee calls for budget 
estimates from all student organizations and from these estimates con- 
structs a unified budget for the student body. After passing the budget 
the student council presents it to the principal for approval. A uniform 
report form should be used in securing the budget estimates from student 
organizations. This should show in detail how all anticipated income is 


10Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, p. 446. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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to be raised and why every dollar of the estimated expenditure is re- 
quested. It is the duty of the student council and the principal to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary expenditures. 

It is necessary to limit the proposed expenditures from student funds 
to the minimum estimated income for the following fiscal period. In 
making a budget for student extra-curricular activities, the total appropria- 
tions should not exceed the minimum estimated income. This is recognized 
by 193 of 223 financial advisors as reported. 

A program of extra-curricular activities should be made out before 
the budget. Obviously this is necessary in order that the budget estimates 
of anticipated income and proposed expenditures be as accurate as possi- 
ble. It would seem advisable to make out a program of extra-curricular 
activities towards the close of the preceding semester. This would permit 
the making of a budget for student extra-curricular activities before the 
beginning of the fiscal period covered by the budget. 

After the program of extra-curricular activities is made out, the budget 
estimates may be called for. Upon compiling these estimates into one 
budget for the student body, it is advisable that the maker make a state- 
ment explaining what must be accomplished during the ensuing year and 
what the cost will be. Such a statement may tend to prevent adverse 
criticism regarding the manner in which student funds are expended. In 
the making of the budget the budget maker should take into his counsel 
all student managers, faculty sponsors, and others who are directly con- 
cerned with the amount of money asked for. The people interested in 
student extra-curricular activities often feel that their particular activity 
is being slighted. Such a feeling may possibly be averted if all share in 
the making of the budget and if an opportunity is given for the defense 
of all budget estimates requested. 

The proper execution of the budget required accurate bookkeeping 
records and definite supervision to prevent activities from exceeding their 
budget allowance. The principal or financial advisor in cooperation with 
the student council should constantly watch the receipts and expenditures 
of all activities. The proper execution of the budget is the responsibility 
of the financial advisor or another individual to whom the principal has 
definitely delegated that responsibility. 

The completion of the budget is generally done under the direction of 
the budget committee or board of finance. In requesting budget estimates 
from student activities it is well to require a detailed statement containing 
all estimated income and expenditure items. In considering the anticipated 
expenditures it is well to require a statement giving the purpose behind 
every expenditure, or in lieu of a written statement require an oral defense 
of the budget proposal from every student extra-curricular activity. This 
oral defense could possibly be best given by the faculty advisors, or the 
student managers of the activities. 

The majority of senior high schools in California call for the budget 
estimates as soon as the program of extra-curricular activities has been 
made out. It is impossible to calculate with any degree of accuracy the 
proposed receipts and expenditures of student organizations until the pro- 
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gram for every organization has been approved for the year. Many high 
schools require that the program of extra-curricular activities and the 
budget for the coming fiscal year be made out at the close of the preceding 
semester. Such a procedure tends to eliminate confusion at the beginning 
of the school year. It would seem advisable to make early plans before 
the fiscal period starts and before any of these plans have actually been 
executed. 

Since a purpose of the budget is to control finances, the budget should 
be binding on all activities when once it has been approved. On hundred 
and eighty-eight high schools of a group containing 217 are in favor of 
such a procedure. However, 74 per cent of the schools reporting feel that 
circumstances may arise wherein the reviewing authority, in most cases the 
principal, may change the amounts estimated for the various budget items. 
The principal retains the power to veto or change the budget for student 
extra-curricular activities at any time in the majority of California senior 
high schools. In 62 per cent of the schools reporting in this study, appropria- 
tions made in the student-body budget are sometimes used for a purpose 
other than that for which they were intended. Unforeseen conditions 
make necessary such a procedure. It must be borne in mind that in these 
schools such changes from the approved plan are only made when emer- 
gencies arise, and then only by the principal. 

In regard to clubs and classes the ordinary procedure followed in the 
budgeting of student funds is to require these organizations to earn their 
own way. However, girls athletics are supported from general student- 
body funds in the majority of senior high schools. The nature of student 
extra-curricular organizations must be considered in the budgeting of 
funds. Worthy organizations may be supported from general student- 
body funds even though they produce no revenue. It would be unwise to 
provide only for organizations that produce an income. 


The budgeting and financing of student extra-curricular activities is 
an educational opportunity for students engaged in this work. A majority 
of high schools regard the managers of activities as responsible in seeing 
that their activities stay within the budget. 


A wide range was reported in the percentage of the unexpended bal- 
ance to be held as a general emergency fund. The average of all the schools 
studied was 46 per cent; the range was from 30 per cent to 60 per cent. 


The Accounting System for Student Funds 

A centralized accounting system for student funds is a necessity. Of 
a group containing 227 senior high schools, 205 are favorable to a cen- 
tralized accounting system in which all money from student extra-curricu- 
lar activities is deposited with the student-body treasurer. Of this group 
220 high schools approve the procedure of paying all bills for student 
extra-curricular activities by check through the student-body treasurer. 
This is most important in that it permits the making of accurate records 
of all transactions and, in addition, there are available cancelled checks 
to account for every bill paid. The dangers of losing money through 
duplicate paying of bills are avoided where all such payments are male 
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through the student-body treasurer with the approval of the student 
council. In the majority of high schools reporting, the student-body 
treasurer is never permitted to draw checks covering expenditures that 
have not been approved by the student council. 


As a general practice the money that an extra-curricular activity makes 
above the amount anticipated necessary for its support should go to the 
support of the general student-body. Considerable money may be un- 
wisely spent if the activity that makes a large surplus is permitted to 
spend it. The budget covers all necessary expenditures for every student 
extra-curricular activity. It is unwise in the opinion of the majority of 
faculty financial advisors to permit a greater expenditure than the amount 
stated in the budget. 


A monthly financial statement is most commonly used. Sixty-three 
per cent of the schools studied are in favor of a monthly financial state- 
ment. Such a statement should contain a reconciliation of the bank state- 
ment and a verification of the bookkeeping records with the bank state- 
ment and the check book. Before such a statement is made public, it 
should be approved and audited. 


Financial statements of previous years are valuable in considering the 
budget estimates of coming fiscal periods. It is important that these state- 
ments be filed away for future reference. 


Verification of records is an important problem in the proper handling 
of student funds. In conformity with the best business practices the ma- 
jority of California senior high schools are in favor of submitting student- 
body records to an independent audit. Eighty-four per cent of the high 
schools in this study are in favor of such a procedure. The majority 
of schools favor an audit at the close of every semester, or at the close 
of the year. The logical time for such an audit would seem to be at the 
close of the fiscal period. An independent audit by an outside agency 
would insure impartiality in the auditing of records. A number of schools 
are in favor of having perpetual audits from within the school. In many 
cases, such a procedure seems entirely satisfactory to the school authori- 
ties. After such an audit is made, it may be made public. One hundred 
and fifty-six of a group containing two hundred and seven high schools 
are in favor of this procedure. In a number of cases when schools are 
opposed to making public the results of such an audit, the reason given 
was that such information should be available for interested parties 
but should not be made public because of possible friction that might 
develop. 

A report on every event at which students or faculty members collect 
money should be required. A verification of the money collected should 
be made. Serially-numbered tickets and duplicate counts of the number 
of people admitted at the gate are methods used to safeguard gate receipts. 
After a particular event a complete report of the number of tickets sold, 
the amount of money collected, the names of the people responsible for the 
collection, and the approval of the faculty advisor in charge should be 
filed with the student-body treasurer. The treasurer and the financial 
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advisor should make it a point to see that the proper amount of money is 
deposited and that no leakage occurs. 

The classification of accounts used in the bookkeeping system for 
student extra-curricular accounts should be the same as those used in the 
budget. Uniformity between the accounts of the budget and the book- 
keeping system is necessary to budgetary procedure. All money must be 
accounted for. In order to do this, the items of the budget must include 
all the accounts used by the student body. Ninety-one per cent of the 
schools reporting are favorable to such a set-up. 

Without adequate bookkeeping records of all receipts and expenditures 
from student-body funds it is impossible to control or safeguard student 
finances. Two hundred and twenty-six of a group containing 227 senior 
high schools are very definitely in favor of keeping accurate records. 


One of the greatest difficulties in controlling student-body expendi- 
tures is the problem of having adequate records made of every proposed 
indebtedness before it is incurred. Co-operation between the faculty ad- 
visors and student managers of all extra-curricular activities is absolutely 
necessary in the matter of drawing requisitions and having them approved 
by the student counsel and financial advisor before one cent of the pro- 
posed indebtedness is actually incurred. Ninety-three per cent of 222 high 
schools approve the procedure of having requisitions drawn and approved 
for every expenditure before bills are paid. Such a procedure is abso- 
lutely necessary in view of the fact that without this it would be impossible 
to curb the expenditure of student extra-curricular organizations. A 
simple requisition blank stating the purpose, the amount, the account 
charged, the date, to whom the check should be made payable, the ap- 
proval of the faculty advisor of the organization, and the student counsel 
is usually required on the requisition blank. 


When money is received it should be deposited with the student-body 
treasurer. Preferably the deposit should be made in an office where a 
vault or strong box is available for the safe-keeping of money. An office 
secretary may actually receive the money and make out a deposit slip. 
These deposit slips may be collected by the student-body treasurer, who in 
turn makes the necessary bookkeeping entry. In many schools a pink slip 
is used for deposits. The amount, the account credited, the person deposit- 
ing the money, the event at which it was collected, and the verification of 
the amount collected are often regarded as necessary on the pink slip. 


Functions of Student Council in Accounting for Student-Body Funds 

A student council is the legislative body composed of representatives 
selected from the total student enrollment and supplemented by adult ad- 
visors usually appointed by the principal. As the representative body of 
the whole student group it would seem proper that the student council 
should have a share of responsibility in the expenditure of student funds. 
In answer to the question, “Should the student council pass on all expendi- 
ture of student funds?” 73 per cent of 229 financial advisors reported in 
the affirmative. In many of the cases where a negative answer was given 
the comment was made that it is not necessary to secure the approval of 
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the student council on expenditures below a minimum set amount, but in 
all of the cases the student council should approve the indebtedness before 
it is incurred. In cases where an expenditure is requested below a minimum 
amount, the signature of the principal or financial advisor on the requisi- 
tion requesting the expenditure is sufficient. In all schools the principal 
retains the power to veto a proposed expenditure. 

It would seem advisable that no money should be expended without the 
approval of an adult advisor. In reply to the question, “Should our student 
council secure the approval of the financial advisor on all expenditures?” 
95 per cent of the 227 schools replying reported in the affirmative. Good 
business practice would seem to require that students should not be allowed 
to spend money without such an approval. Ninety-three per cent of 228 
schools reported they had a student council or commission. It would seem 
probable that a centralized accounting system would operate with greater 
ease in schools where a student council passes on the expenditures. 


Qualifications and Duties of the Financial Advisor of Student 
Extra-Curricular Activities 

It is a common practice in California senior high schools to have a 
financial advisor. Ninety-six per cent of the schools reporting are in favor 
of having a faculty financial advisor appointed by the principal. This 
advisor is usually a member of the student commission. Often in smaller 
schools the faculty financial advisor is the principal. One hundred per 
cent of the schools reporting are in favor of an adult advisor selected from 
the faculty or employed as a business manager. 

A hazard encountered in the handling of student funds that can be 
easily avoided is the danger involved in permitting students to write checks 
without the counter-signature of a faculty advisor. Since high school 
students are usually minors, little can be done towards the recovery of 
funds lost in this manner. A number of schools require two signatures 
on every check drawn on student funds, one signature being that of the 
financial advisor and the other that of a student officer. In many cases 
this student officer is the student-body treasurer or assistant to the student- 
body treasurer. 

Every faculty financial advisor is open to liability for the proper 
handling of student funds. It would seem advisable that such a responsi- 
bility be safeguarded by requiring the adult financial advisor to be under 
bond. The California School Code provides: 

The governing board of every school district of whatsoever kind and class shall 
have power and it shall be its duty to require each employee of the district, whose 
duty it is to handle funds of the district, to provide a suitable bond indemnifying the 
district against loss. Such boards shall pay from the funds of the district the cost 
of the premium necessary to provide such bond.™ 

Such a law may likewise indicate the advisability of requiring the finan- 
cial advisor of student extra-curricular activities to be under bond. 
Smaller high schools in the State are not as particular in requiring a bond 
as the high schools with larger enrollments. Fifty-four per cent of the 
schools studied with enrollments below 250 think that such a bond is ad- 


11School Code of the State of California, Article 2, 4.310, p. 187, 1931. 
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visable. As the enrollment increases the per cent of schools answering 
in the affirmative increases, with 90 per cent in schools with enrollment 
above 1,000. Obviously, in schools where the enrollment is above 1,000, 
the larger amounts of money handled through student extra-curricular 
activities imposes greater responsibility. However, it may seem equally 
advisable to safeguard smaller sums of money handled by smaller schools. 


The faculty financial advisor or the principal is responsible for the 
proper handling ot student funds. His approval on all business is neces- 
sary in order to make binding contracts of all transactions between the 
student body and other contracting parties. Because of his responsibility 
the financial advisor should be under bond. 


Qualifications and Duties of the Student-Body Treasurer 

In most California senior high schools the student-body treasurer is a 
student who works under the direction of the financial advisor. In some 
of the larger high schools there is no student treasurer; all student-body 
records being kept by a hired adult business manager. The term, “student- 
body treasurer,” in this study may be defined as the student who works 
with a faculty financial advisor in keeping bookkeeping records for the 
student body. 

The general tendency among the senior high schools of California is 
to require prospective applicants for the position of student-body treasurer 
to have a knowledge of bookkeeping. The work of the office is a valuable 
educational experience for any student. Fretwell gives this opinion :™* 

It is the business of the school to organize these extra-curricular finances so that 
they may furnish favorable opportunities for the members of the school to practice 
with satisfaction now the earning, safe-keeping, and wise spending of money. All 
members of the school are of necessity concerned with extra-curricular finances, but 
the leadership in directing these finances can, and should be, a part, and grow out of, 
the department of business education in the school. Departments of business educa- 
tion have been constantly wanting actual business opportunities for practice. Here 
they are: budgets to make, accounts to keep, banks to establish and to operate, money 
to earn always and sometimes a surplus to invest, audits to make and financial state- 
ments, tickets to print and sell, change to make and gate receipts that must check up, 


that secretarial service that can be supplied. Here is waiting a real laboratory of 
business experience. 


In 146 high schools reporting, the opinion of the financial advisor is 
favorable to the giving of high school credit to students who assist in keep- 
ing the bookkeeping records. No better opportunity can be found to prac- 
tice bookkeeping. In a like situation, certainly the giving of school credit 
for definite work of this nature is warranted in those cases where a cen- 
tralized bookkeeping system is used and the volume of work done by the 
student treasurer or assistant bookkeeper is equivalent to the work required 
in regular bookkeeping classes. 

Because of technical work required in bookkeeping it seems advisable 
that the office should not be thrown open to students who are incompetent. 
Forty-seven per cent of the high schools in this study were in favor of 
appointing the student-body treasurer ; 34 per cent were in favor of having 


12Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, p. 444. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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a student-body treasurer elected by popular vote. In many of these cases 
a nominating committee determines the eligible candidates for the office. 
The election merely decides which shall serve. An arrangement of this 
sort is satisfactory providing the nominating committee selects competent 
candidates who have had training in bookkeeping. In 19 per cent of the 
high schools reporting, a definite combination of appointment and election 
is favorable. The principal, financial advisor, student council, and in some 
cases the faculty share responsibility in the selection of a student body 
treasurer. 

The selection of a student body treasurer from the faculty is most 
frequent in schools with enrollments above 1,000. From reports of the 
financial advisors in thirty-four high schools in this group it was found 
that eighteen favored a student and fifteen a faculty member for the posi- 
tion of treasurer. In contrast to this, 80 per cent of the schools with 
enrollments below 250 favored a student for the office. Of 213 reports 
received only 26 per cent favored a faculty member. It seems that the 
actual clerical and bookkeeping work of keeping the financial records may 
be done by a student under the direction of an adult financial advisor. 

It is of utmost importance that all money collected from student extra- 
curricular activities should be deposited with the student-body treasurer. 
Bookkeeping records cannot possibly be made without necessary infor- 
mation. Verifications as to the proper amount of money to be deposited 
are generally required at the time of making the deposit. A pink deposit 
slip is often used. The money is placed in a vault preparatory to being 
deposited in the bank. 

In order to control expenditures, record payments, and receive a can- 
celled check as a receipt, most senior high schools in California require 
that all bills be paid by check through the student-body treasurer. A 
requisition, often called a blue slip, is usually made out. After being 
approved the check is drawn by the student-body treasurer upon funds 
deposited in the student-body checking account. The requisition and the 
returned cancelled check are kept on file for future reference. 

Greater hazard of loss exists where bills are paid by cash. It may be 
advisable to designate a definite time and place for the approval of requi- 
sitions and the drawing of checks. 


The Conclusion 


The reports received from student-body financial advisors in 242 Cali- 
fornia senior high schools point to certain procedures and principles that 
apply to the accounting for student extra-curricular funds. The value 
attached to the statements is indicated by the percentages. These pro- 
cedures and principles are as follows: 

THE STUDENT-BODY BUDGET 

1. The principal and student council should be responsible for the adoption of a 
budget for student activities. (approved by 66%) 

2. In the making of the budget the total appropriations should be limited to the 
minimum estimated income from extra-curricular activities for that school year. 
(approved by 91%) 

3. When expenditures for student activities are made they should be limited to the 
appropriations set down in the budget. (approved by 88%) 
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The principal (56%), or the principal and student council together (41%) should 
review the proposed budget. 
The program of extra-curricular activities should be made out before the budget. 

(approved by 89%) 
The financial advisor and student council should make the budget. 

(approved by 89%) 
The budget maker should take into his counsel all student managers, faculty 
sponsors, and others who are directly concerned with the amount of money 
asked for. (approved by 97%) 
It is necessary for the budget maker to give a clear statement explaining what 
must be accomplished during the ensuing year and what the cost will be and why. 

(approved by 89%) 
This statement should be made public. (approved by 65%) 
The budget estimates should be made as soon as the program of extra-curricular 
activities is completed and approved, (41%), or before school starts, (26%). 
When once the budget has passed it should be binding on all activities for which 


definite amounts have been allotted. (approved by 87%) 
The reviewing authority has the power to decrease the amounts estimated for 
the various budget items. (approved by 74%) 


An appropriation may be used for a purpose for which it was not intended. 

(approved by 62%) 
Clubs should earn their own way. (approved by 77%) 
Classes should earn their own way. (approved by 89%) 
Girls Athletics should be supported from general student-body funds. 

(approved by 72%) 
The managers of activities should be regarded as responsible in seeing that their 
activities stay within the estimated expenditures of the budget. 

(approved by 95%) 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

There should be a centralized accounting system for all student organizations. 

(approved by 99%) 
If an activity makes more money than was anticipated as necessary for its sup- 
port, the surplus should go to the support of the general student body. 

(approved by 84%) 
A financial statement should be made monthly. (approved by 63%) 
The financial statements of previous years should be used as a guide in consider- 
ing the budget estimates. (approved by 98%) 
In conformity with the best business practice, it is necessary to submit student- 
body records to an independent audit. (approved by 84%) 
An audit should be made every semester or yearly. 

(approved by 84% and required by law.) 

Such an audit should be made public. (approved by 75%) 
It is necessary to check the bank statement against the check stubs every month. 

(approved by 91%) 
The same set of accounts should be used in the budget as in the bookkeeping 
system. (approved by 91%) 
It is necessary to keep an accurate record of all receipts and expenditures from 
student funds. (approved by 100%) 
Requisitions should be drawn and approved for every expenditure before bills 
are incurred. (approved by 93%) 


DUTIES OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
The student council should pass on all expenditures from student-body funds. 
(approved by 73%) 
The student council should secure the approval of the financial advisor on all 
expenditures. (approved by 95%) 
THE FINANCIAL ADVISOR 
The Principal should appoint a faculty advisor to the student council. 
(approved by 96%) 
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32. The financial advisor should be a member of the faculty. (approved by 100%) 
33. All checks drawn on student funds should be signed or countersigned by a fac- 

ulty member. (approved by 97%) 
34. The faculty financial advisor should be under bond. (approved by 66%) 


THE STUDENT-BODY TREASURER 
35. The student-body treasurer should be required to have a knowledge of book- 


keeping. (approved by 69%) 
36. High School credit may be given to students who assist in keeping bookkeeping 
records. (approved by 69%) 


37. The student-body treasurer may be appointed, (47%), or elected by popular vote. 
(34%). 

38. The student-body treasurer may be a student, (69%), or a faculty member, 
(26%). 

. All money from extra-curricular activities should be deposited with the student- 

body treasurer and placed in a bank account. (approved by 90%) 

40. All bills against student-body funds should be paid by check through the student- 

body treasurer. (approved by 97%) 

41. The student-body treasurer should never draw checks covering expenditures that 

have not been approved by the student council. (approved by 72%) 


Z 


Proper accounting for student-body funds requires businesslike meth- 
ods, accurate bookkeeping records, independent audits, and established 
budgetary procedure to insure proper control, and a centralized account- 
ing system under the direction of a bonded adult. The state requires an 
audit. Boards of education and principals of secondary schools may avoid 
possible difficulties relating to the expenditure of a sum, in the millions 
of dollars collected annually from gate receipts and sales of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, by keeping adequate records. 

Budgetary procedure makes possible a fair distribution of income and 
a control of expenditures that insures adequate support for activities whose 
expenses come toward the close of the school year. It is possible to pre- 
vent deficits. Notices of possible deficits may be given in advance and the 
monthly financial statement may show the difference between the actual 
financial condition and the budget for every activity. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN AS- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 








The annual meeting of the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was held at Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, March 22, 1932. The pro- 
gram consisted of an address by Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, President, and 
reports by members of the Administration Commission and the Curriculum 
Commission. Some of these reports are here published under their respective 
titles. 

—# 
THE RELATION OF LARGER ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
TO TAX BURDENS AND EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Summary Statement of the California Project, 
United States Survey of Secondary Education* 


WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 




















covering the relations between present Union High School 
( (Cs \\ District organization and the progress of educational reorgani- 

SM), C; zation, as it relates to vertical articulation of the units of the 
==" school system. The discovered results in one county, Kern, 
were presented in detail, while the results for all seven counties were sum- 
marized in a series of tables and graphs. Also there was a section dealing 
with proposed solutions of the problems uncovered in the survey of the 
seven counties. 





Situation in State of California 

There are 2636 active elementary districts in the State, only about five 
per cent of which have been unionized or consolidated. Also it appears 
that 57 per cent of the elementary districts employ only one teacher. On 
the other hand secondary education is highly organized, since 91 per cent 
of the high school districts are either union, joint-union, county or large 
city districts. Such a situation tends to perpetuate the 8-4 type of organi- 
zation outside of the cities. This is shown by the fact that California is 
tenth in rank among the states of the country in reorganized secondary 
schools, whereas in most other phases of secondary education she ranks 
among the top two or three states. 

The Situation in Kern County 

Kindergartens were found only in one district having as few as five 
teachers, hence they are apparently town and city, and not rural institu- 
tions. 

Elementary Schools. Of the eighty-eight elementary districts in the 
county 57 per cent employ only one or two teachers, and the median school 

*The members of the commission for the California project are Wm. M. Proctor, Head 
Specialist in School Organization, United States Survey; E. H. Staffelbach, Research 
Director, California Teachers Association ; Scovel S. Mayo, Assistant Specialist, United 
States Survey; A. R. Clifton, Chairman, C. T. A. Committee on Larger Units of School 
Administration. 
1See full report National Survey Secondary Education, Monograph on District Organi- 


zation and Articulation Between Various Units of the School System, to be printed by 
United States Office of Education and available in 1933. 
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has twelve to 20 pupils. The range of assessed valuation in elementary 
schools is from $840.00 to $140,707 per child in A. D. A., and per teacher 
from $10,000 to $2,500,000. Costs were found to be from $38.00 to 
$870.00 per pupil in A. D. A. In general, the small units were found to 
have the highest costs per child, and tax rates varied with costs per child 
and assessed valuation per teacher employed. 

Secondary Schools. Kern County was found to have seven regular, 
union, or joint union high school districts, varying from one to sixty ele- 
mentary districts each, and from an average daily attendance of twenty- 
three to 2250. Only one junior-senior high school was found and that 
was in the only regular or single district in the county. There were two 
departmental junior colleges. Assessed valuations varied from $28,000 to 
$100,000 per pupil in A. D. A. and from $403,000 to $1,500,000 per 
teacher. Secondary tax rates varied from 40 cents to 80 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation. 

Tentative Plan Proposed. Marked inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities, extremes in tax burdens for support of schools, and decided lack 
of articulation between elementary and secondary schools, were discovered. 
It was proposed to try out a tentative solution consisting of enlarged areas 
of administration. These were called “superintendency areas” and were to 
be administered by one board and to have control of all schools in that 
district or area. When the county was reorganized in this way, into five 
such areas, estimates were made of the effects upon the various units of 
the school system in the county. It was found that about 85 per cent of 
the children would be in elementary schools having only grades 1-6; that 
31 small schools would be eliminated ; assessed valution per teacher, aver- 
age cost per pupil, total costs, and tax rates would be equalized. 

In the secondary field, there would be thirteen three and four year 
junior high schools; one junior-senior high school; three senior high 
schools and two junior colleges. Relative assessed valuation per teacher 
and her pupil as well as tax burdens would be materially equalized. Thus 
practically all the weaknesses shown to exist in the present type of school 
organization would either disappear entirely or be greatly modified by the 
superintendency area plan of reorganization. 


Application of Enlarged Area Plan to All Seven Counties 

Inasmuch as the superintendency area plan appeared to solve’ many of 
the organization problems when applied to Kern County it was applied as 
a tentative solution to the other six counties. 

Kindergartens. It was found that kindergartens are at present confined 
almost entirely to districts having ten or more teachers. If they could be 
made a part of the State school system and granted State aid on same 
basis as elementary schools, rural consolidated districts having five teachers 
could introduce them. This would make kindergarten training available 
to about 80 per cent of the children of the counties surveyed. 

Elementary Schools. By applying the superintendency area plan it was 
found that there would result the elimination of 155 one- and two-room 
schools, and that instruction could be carried on with 147 fewer teachers. 
Whereas, at present assessed valuations per A. D. A. range from $709.00 
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to $140,000.00 per pupil in A. D. A., under the area plan the range would 
be from $2500.00 to $25,000.00 per pupil in A. D. A. The valuation per 
teacher now ranges from $10,000.00 to $2,500,000.00. Under reorganiza- 
tion the range would be from $68,000.00 to $708,000.00. In other words, 
the vast differences on the part of districts to support education would 
be equalized. 

It was found that transportation costs entailed by consolidations under 
the area plan would be greatly increased but that owing to savings in 
teacher salaries there would be a net reduction in costs of about $50,000.00 
for the seven counties. 

Secondary Schools. In the seven counties, only eleven junior high 
schools were found and one six-year or junior-senior high school. Under 
the proposed reorganization there would be thirty-one three-year and 
fifteen four-year junior high schools, twenty-two junior-senior high 
schools, twenty-one three-year senior high schools, and nine junior col- 
leges all under county or joint county district organization. 

The total budget for secondary schools under proposed reorganization 
would be about $6,650,000.00, of which 3.5 per cent would go for general 
control and fixed charges; 55.0 per cent for teachers’ salaries, and other 
costs of instruction; 2.5 per cent for library and laboratory supplies; 11.0 
per cent for operation and maintenance; 10.0 per cent for transportation, 
and 18.0 per cent for capital outlay. 

Assessed valuation per pupil in A. D. A. in secondary schools would 
range from $7,500.00 to $87,500.00. The range per teacher employed 
would be from $67,000.00 to $1,280,000.00. This would constitute a con- 
siderable equalization of existing extremes. Tax differences at present 
range from 10 cents to $1.25 on each $100 of assessed valuation for sec- 
ondary school support. Under reorganization the range would be from 
73 cents to $1.00 per $100.00 of assessed valuation. Again the extremes 
would be equalized. 

Combined Elementary and Secondary Costs and Tax Rates. When 
elementary and secondary costs for the counties surveyed are combined 
it is found that the proposed reorganization would result both in material 
reductions in total school costs and in a more even spread of tax burden 
over all property in each county. From a combined low tax of 56 cents 
to a high tax of $2.71 as at present, the lowest combined tax rate would 
be $1.07 and the highest $1.45 per $100.00 of assessed valuation. 

Summary for Seven Counties. It was found that all the advantages 
brought out in the study of Kern County would apply also to the six other 
counties. The educational opportunities of at least 85 per cent of the 
children of the counties would be improved; reorganization on modern 
lines, such as the 6-3-3-2 plan or 6-6-2, or 6-4-4, could be accomplished 
under the superintendency area plan; there would be unified as against 
dual control, and costs and tax burdens would be equalized. 


Desirable Changes in State Educational Policies and 
School Laws Pointed Out 
Assuming desirability of changes looking toward larger administrative 
areas, whether along lines of tentative formula applied to seven surveyed 
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counties, or along some other feasible lines, the survey staff gathered sug- 
gestions from California educators as to best means of bringing about 
such changes. 

State Support of Kindergartens is presented as a desirable change in 
state law to make such institutions available to rural as well as city and 
town dwelling children. 

Redefinition of Elementary and Secondary Education would remove 
present ambiguities in School Code, make state and county aid on sec- 
ondary scale of reimbursement available to 7th and 8th grades of junior 
high schools, and facilitate the development of junior high schools in union 
high school and consolidated districts. 

Regional Junior Colleges are suggested as a means of stabilizing junior 
college support and insuring institutions with adequate enrollment and 
enriched curricula. 

State Equalization Fund. A state sales tax or income tax, or both are 
advocated by six organizations to help shift burden from real and per- 
sonal property, to equalize tax burdens, and, to stimulate reorganization. 
This is embodied in a proposed constitutional amendment. 

The New York Central Rural School Plan is suggested as a means of 
stimulating the creation of superintendency areas. This would provide 
reimbursements to such areas for one-half of transportation costs and one- 
fourth of building costs. 

State and County Educational Reorganization Commissions are also 
suggested to investigate proposed areas and assist in carrying out pro- 
visions of legislation enacted to promote reorganization that will result in 
larger areas of administration, the equalization of tax burdens, and the 
improvement of articulation between the various units of the California 
school system. 

The estimated effects of the adoption of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, which would increase the amount of state aid to all schools, 
and the other suggested legislation putting into effect the New York Plan 
of reimbursing all superintendency areas for one-half of all transporta- 
tion costs and one-fourth of all building costs made necessary by the con- 
solidation program, are shown in Table I, See page 383. 

Estimated effect of applying first the proposed reimbursement of % for transpor- 
tation and % for buildings under existing apportionment plan’; second, by applying 
provisions of proposed amendment to Constitution requiring $70 from State for each 
elementary A. D. A. unit and $100 for each secondary A. D. A. unit, also including 4% 
transportation and % building reimbursement for reorganization areas and counting 
kindergarten through sixth grade as elementary and seventh grade through four- 
teenth as secondary A. D. A. 

The present percentage of total educational budget costs borne by the State is 
given first for each county and the estimated percentage that the State would bear 
under the proposed amendment and other proposed changes in the School Code, is 
given second for each county. It is easy to see that the proposed changes would, if 
adopted, very definitely relieve the present excessive burden on personal and real 
property. In such counties as Monterey, San Bernardino, and Stanislaus, the State 


would bear up to 73.0 per cent of the cost of education, as against 28.0 to 32.0 per cent 
in the same counties at present. 


1Local district receives $30 per Elementary unit of A. D. A. and $30.00 per secondary 
unit of A. D. A. from State. All remainder borne by local district and county. 
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Under Sec. from State $ 712,280 $3,494,049 20.4 
BOD. .cisacnscions ¢ proposed 
amend- $70 El. and $100 
ment plus Sec. from State 1,681,195 3,494,049 48.1 
¥% Tr. & ELS 1519 
LY Bldg. Sec.#7118 
Presentas El. 3164 Ratesas 
a ee Istabove Sec. 1136 first above........ 223,978 640,785 35.0 
Proposed as El. 2629 Rates as 
2nd above Sec. 1720 second above .. 388,665 640,785 60.6 
Presentas El. 6910 Ratesas 
Monterey.......... Istabove Sec. 1829 first above........ 359,259 1,146,670 31.3 
Proposed as El. 5404 Ratesas 
2nd above Sec. 4604 second above .. 838,680 1,146,670 73.1 
Present as El. 17475 Ratesas 
ee lst above Sec. 5707 first above........ 898,105 4,133,664 21.7 
Proposed as El.14623 Ratesas 
2nd above Sec.10749 second above .. 2,098,510 4,133,664 51.0 
Presentas El. 18809 Ratesas 
San Bernar- lstabove Sec. 5628 first above........ 836,520 2,904,734 28.8 
dino................ Proposed as El.15340 Ratesas 
2nd above Sec.10227 second above .. 2,096,500 2,904,734 72.2 
Presentas El. 8089 Ratesas 
ee, lst above Sec. 2663 first above........ 448,127 1,359,643 33.0 
Proposed as El. 6558 Ratesas 
2nd above Sec. 4373 second above .. 916,360 1,359,643 67.3 
Presentas El. 9250 Ratesas 
a Ist above Sec. 3104 first above........ 455,228 1,397,085 32.6 
Proposed as El. 7541 Rates as 
2nd above Sec. 4813 second above .. 1,009,170 1,397,085 72.1 





The proposed state aid should be distributed not only with a view to 
equalizing tax burdens, but also with a view to making sure that each 
child in the state would have a reasonably high standard of educational 
opportunity guaranteed. A portion of the additional state aid thus secured 
should also be spent with a view to promoting educational reorganization 
in the matter of enlarged areas of administration because such areas have 
been shown in this report to have a definite bearing both upon equaliza- 
tion of costs, better educational opportunities, and better articulation be- 
tween the various units of the school system. 


2Not counting Kindergarten. 
8sAdding Kindergarten to Elementary A. D. A., i. e. grades 1-6 inclusive. 
4Counting 7th and 8th grades as secondary pupils for State apportionment. 
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THE WORK OF THE CALIFORNIA CURRICULUM 
COMMISSION 


CHARLES B. MOORE 
Principal, Benjamin Franklin High School, Los Angeles 


HE State Curriculum Commission* consists of eleven mem- 
bers, all connected in one capacity or another with the public 
@i school system of California. The Commission serves in an 
SS advisory capacity to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Education in curriculum building and 
text-book adoptions. The outstanding piece of work in past years has been 
the editing and publishing of the “Teachers’ Guide to Child Development,” 
—a comprehensive manual for teachers of kindergarten and primary 
grades. The Commission is at present engaged in compiling a similar 
manual for the intermediate grades four to six. The Commission is also 
at work upon monographs on character education and healthful living. 


The current year has marked the expiration of contract of an unusual 
number of elementary texts, most important of which was the State 
series of arithmetics. The greater part of the four sessions held to date 
was spent in a thorough-going evaluation of a series of arithmetics for 
grades three to eight. Another example of the extent to which educational 
policies are having to give way to financial considerations is evidenced in 
the acknowledgment by the State Board of Education of the excellence of 
the series given first place by an almost unanimous vote of the Commis- 
sion, and the adoption of its second choice because of lower cost. Although 
the cost over the period of a four-year contract represents a considerable 
sum, it seems regrettable that the necessary economy might not have been 
effected elsewhere, since a good text is so vital, especially in schools where 
there is little supervision and since text-books constitute so small a per- 
centage of total school costs. 


During the four years of its existence the Commission has been occu- 
pied almost entirely with elementary school activities. With one manual 
completed, another on its way, and important adoptions made, it is hoped 
that the Commission can turn its attention to a restatement of functions 
and objectives of the secondary school,—a philosophy of education for 
this division of our school system. The economic revolution, the phe- 
nomenal growth of adult education, changes in social standards and ideals 
have placed us face to face with the need for a radical revision of methods 
and curricula. 


y 





C 


*Members new to the Commission this year are Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, assistant super- 
intendent in the Oakland schools who takes the place formerly filled by Rudolph D. Lind- 
uist, and Charles B. Moore, Principal of the Benjamin Franklin High School of Los 
Zeates, replacing Dr. Merton E. Hill who resigned from the Commission on assuming 
his new post at the University of California. Members holding over from previous years 
are Mrs. Helen M. Barnett, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara; Miss Ellen R. Breen, 
1067 Lincoln Avenue, San Diego; L. E. Chenoweth, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Bakersfield ; Pee A. Hockett, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley; 
Miss Willa M. Marsh, Roosevelt High School, Fresno; Miss Gladys Moorhead, 747 S. 


New Hampshire, Los Angeles; Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles; Miss Ada York, County Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, and Vierling 
Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Ex Officio Chairman. 
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It is the personal opinion of the writer that we can not only provide 
less expensive educational facilities for the adolescent, but that we shall 
better serve his ultimate good if we provide greatly extended facilities for 
the development of social arts, a sound body, and proper concepts of the 
use of leisure time, postponing until there is more immediate motivation 
much of the formalized learning and vocational training that we are now 
thrusting upon recipients oftimes without interest or incentive, and not 
infrequently actually rebellious. A few years later these same insubor- 
dinates will be enrolling in adult classes,—eager fer the opportunities now 
scorned. 

In this connection attention is directed to “Some Philosophical Con- 
siderations Basic to Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools,” (Sec- 
ondary School Principals Leaflet Number 1, State Dep’t of Education) 
and to the experiments of Dr. Thomas Alexander of Columbia University 
in reorganization of the high school curriculum. 

The California Curriculum Commission felicitates the Western Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools upon its contributions to the 
solving of our educational problems, and hopes, itself, to be increasingly 
serviceable in the vitalization and integration of our great school system, 
from kindergarten to university. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA AND UNIVERSITY 
PRE-REQUISITES 


THOMAS B. STEEL 
Recorder of the Faculties, University of California, Berkeley 
N November 6, 1930, the president of the University of Cali- 
fornia addressed to the California Commission for the Study 
of Educational Problems a letter in which it was reported 





The University of California is at work in the preparation of a bulletin which 
shall carefully list all courses which are required, recommended or desirable in the 
case of students preparing for the several colleges of the University or the several 
departments. 


As a consequence of that report, you will find in your hands a circular 
denominated “Preparation for University Curricula,”* which, it is hoped, 
will serve a two-fold purpose: In the first place the circular may be used 
to acquaint the student, at the outset of his high school course, with the 
kind and amount of training he should secure in the high school if he 
purposes to attend the University of California; secondly, the circular will 
serve high school authorities as the basis for the preparation of guidance 
charts suitable to the conditions which obtain in their respective schools. 

In the text of the circular, there are several paragraphs designed to 
assist the student in understanding how and why the programs listed in 
the table include more subjects than are required for admission to the 
University. It is a fact that a high school graduate who contents himself 
merely with completing the minimum list of subjects required for admis- 


*The circular is reprinted at the end of this report. 
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sion, may find, upon entering the University, that he is actually deficient 
with respect to the preparation expected of freshman students in the 
majority of curricula. In such case the student must proceed, of course, 
to remedy these deficiencies in his preparatory work at the very time when 
he should be free to devote all of his effort and energy to work at the 
University level. The point I wish to make in this connection is an obvious 
one: The high school student should make sure, insofar as he may be 
able to foresee his future needs, that no work required as preparation for 
his prospective curriculum in the University is postponed until he reaches 
the University, unless it be quite impossible for him to complete that 
work in the high school which he attends. 

In the table, it will be observed, the recommendations respecting prep- 
aration in history, English and mathematics follow rather closely items 
(a), (b) and (c) respectively in the list of subjects prescribed for admis- 
sion. 

The recommendation regarding laboratory science is that for each 
curriculum (one only excepted) both chemistry and physics be presented. 
One or both of these subjects are specifically recommended or required 
in many curricula; in others, especially in the College of Letters and 
Science, and in the College of Commerce, the student by presenting both 
subjects rids himself of the necessity of taking similar subjects in the 
University, and thereby acquires more time to devote to other courses in 
which he may be specially interested. It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that the specified lower division work in these colleges follows a 
rather rigid pattern and the student has little opportunity for elective study 
unless he obtains it in the manner suggested. 

With respect to the recommendations regarding foreign language prep- 
aration, it may be said that here the student frequently is left to his own 
choice. In some curricula there is no specific recommendation. In others 
it is highly important that the student present the correct languages. In 
general it may be suggested that every student would do well to present 
at least two languages, preferably Latin and German or Latin and French, 
or German and French, as insurance against the possibility that he may 
wish to do advanced work for which such training is essential. 

PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA* 

In the tabley .. . . there is shown for each of the principal Univer- 
sity curricula to which freshman students may be admitted the high school prepara- 
tion which, in the opinion of University authorities, is desirable. Each program 
includes the subjects which are required for admission to the University of California, 
so arranged as to permit the student in a California high school to combine with the 
subjects thus recommended the additional subjects required for high school graduation 
according to regulations of the State Board of Education. 

Attention is called especially to the fact that physics and chemistry are recom- 
mended in the preparation for each curriculum (with a single exception) in the 
College of Letters and Science. This has been done not only because of the value of 
each or both of these subjects as preparation for the courses of a particular curricu- 
lum, but also because completion of these subjects in the high school will release the 
student from a portion of the requirements for the junior certificate in the college 
and thereby increase his opportunity for elective study in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the University course. 





*Circular of March 21, 1932. tSee page 388. 
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Especial care should be exercised by the high school student in choosing a foreign 
language. Every prospective University student should, if possible, include two years 
of high school Latin in his preparatory course. German and French are the modern 
foreign languages which are most likely to be of use to the university student. 

The high school student who plans to enter the University of California but who 
at the outset of his high school course is uncertain as to which of the several Univer- 
sity curricula he may wish to follow, should insure to himself a wide range of oppor- 
tunities by completing in the high school a program of studies somewhat as follows: 
history, 1 unit; English, 3 units; elementary algebra, 1 unit; plane geometry, 1 unit; 
algebraic theory, % unit; trigonometry, % unit; solid geometry, % unit; chemistry, 
1 unit; physics, 1 unit; foreign language, 4 units; freehand drawing, % unit; and 
geometrical drawing, 1 unit; total, 15 units. 

The student is cautioned with respect to the choice of electives that vocational or 
activities courses in the high school are not regarded as acceptable substitutes for 
basic academic studies in the preparation for University curricula and that unless 
this caution be observed the student, although admitted to the University, may find 
himself unable to proceed to the bachelor’s degree in the normal period of four years. 

A statement of the minimum requirements for admission to freshman standing in 
the University of California appears on the last page of this circular. The prospective 
student should refer also to the Admission Circular issued by the University. 

ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING BY CERTIFICATE 

A graduate of a high school or other secondary school may enter the University 
in freshman standing, without examination, provided the school was accredited to 
the University of California in the year of the applicant’s graduation (or, if the 
school was outside of California, provided it was accorded similar recognition by the 
University) ; and provided, further, that the applicant has complied with the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1. Graduation —The applicant must be duly certified as having graduated from a 
four-year course aggregating at least fifteen (15) standard units, a unit being the 
measure of a subject pursued throughout the school year of from thirty-six to forty 
weeks, and constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 

2. Subjects.—The applicant must present a properly certified high school record 
showing that he has completed the subjects of The High School Program, (a)-(g), 




















inclusive, as follows: The High School Program 
(a) History.............. 4 1 unit 
) 2 ‘Saeeanrs o" 3 units 
(c) Mathematics (elementary algebra and plane geometry)................ . 2units 
(d) Science: a third- or fourth-year subject with laboratory (chem- 
istry, or physics, or biology, or zoology, or botany, or physi- 
ology) 1 unit 
(e) Foreign language (in one language) 2 units 
(f) Advanced mathematics; or chemistry, or physics (if not offered 
under (d); or additional foreign language in the language 
offered under (e¢) (if in another foreign language, two units 
will be required) 1 (or 2) units 
(g) Unrestricted electives 5 (or 4) units 
Total required for admission 15 units 





3. Grades——The applicant’s record must show that he has attained first or second 
grades (A, B) in at least eight units (or sixteen half units) of the subjects specified 
in requirements (a) to (f) inclusive. In the reckoning of grades in accordance with 
the foregoing requirement not more than one unit of grade A or B may be counted 
in history, three units of such grades in English, etc. In the remaining seven units 
of subjects prescribed for admission, first, second, or third grades (A, B, C) will be 
acceptable; but no subject in which the applicant has received the fourth or lowest 
passing grade (D) may be counted in the total of fifteen units required for admis- 
sion. 

In the reckoning of grades attained by the student semester grades will be counted 
rather than year grades. 
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PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 


In this table the amount of high school credit is shown in standard units, a unit repre- 
senting approximately one quarter of a full year’s work in high school or ten (10) credits 
as defined by the State Board of Education. 

Under Foreign Language in the table specific recommendations are shown by numerals 
indicating the amount of credit. The asterisk (*) where used indicates an acceptable sub- 
stitute for a language specifically recommended. 
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THE EFFECT OF “NON-RECOMMENDATION” UPON 
THE CHOICE OF COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


A. A. DOUGLASS 
Head of Department of Education, Claremont Colleges 


er the last meeting of the Curriculum Commission a sub-com- 
{ mittee composed of H. P. Allen, W. M. Proctor, and A. A. 
Douglass was appointed to study certain aspects of the prob- 





" the Iowa Content Examination, the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination, and the high-school scholarship record, as means of predict- 
ing scholarship in college. 


The cooperation of certain high-school principals made it possible to 
give the Iowa Content Examination and the Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
amination for the 1931 graduating classes in six high schools. A grade 
point average also has been computed for the individual students. Tables 
have been constructed to show the mean scores of the Iowa Content Ex- 
amination and the Thurstone Psychological Examination. The significance 
of the tables lies in the differences in accomplishment and ability among 
high schools. On the Iowa test the highest mean score is 215.1; the lowest 
112.76. Variability on the Thurstone test was not so great. The highest 
mean score was 175.23, the lowest 123.14. Granting that these tests are 
measurements of accomplishment and ability, it will be apparent that most 
of the seniors in the first high school might be admitted to college, while 
only a few from the other are so qualified. 


Of the graduates from California high schools in 1929, girls with rec- 
ommended grades comprised 17.71 per cent of the whole number, while 
boys comprised 11.39 per cent. In other words, girls with fully recom- 
mended grades outnumbered the boys with fully recommended grades by 
nearly 2000. In all of our six high schools, the boys made higher total 
scores than the girls. Boys were considerably superior to girls in science, 
social science and mathematics, and very slightly inferior in English. On 
a basis of ability and accomplishment rather than grades the number of 
boys qualified for college might equal the number of girls. 


When this investigation was begun, the intention was to find the pre- 
dictive values of the Iowa Content Examination, the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination, and the scholarship record in predicting college suc- 
cess. It was realized that only the marks for the first semester could be 
available at this time. While in most cases they may now be secured, they 
have not been ready sufficient time to allow your committee to complete 
its work. Moreover, a number of factors not foreseen a year ago have 
been discovered, which necessitate a shift of attack. For example, marks 
earned in a junior college in English may not be comparable because of 
the way students are classified and because instruction is modified to suit 
the various classes. Under such circumstances, it would not be profitable 
to correlate average grades and test data. 
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Certain other investigations have been completed which throw light 
upon the problem of selecting college students. Of particular importance 
is the recent book of Dr. J. W. Harbeson, in which he presents the results 
of his comparative study of groups of recommended and non-recommended 
students. While his data indicate that, as a group, certificate students in 
the junior college are superior to the diploma group, they also show large 
numbers of diploma students who equal and exceed in every comparison 
the median of the certificate group. Conversely, large numbers of certifi- 
cate students fall below the medians of the diploma group. “On the basis 
of such general and ill defined tendencies,” says Dr. Harbeson, “no policy 
of exclusion from further education opportunities can with justice be 
applied to all members of the diploma group.” In general, he thinks he 
could apply the same statement to the groups as selected by the University 
of California entrance requirements which went into effect on August 1, 


1931. 


Other junior colleges and some of the colleges are making investiga- 
tions to determine the factors which seem best to predict scholastic success. 
It is suggested that ways and means be taken to provide the members of 
this Association with accounts of these investigations. 


Taste I. 
Scores, Iowa Content EXAMINATION 


Mean Mean Score in 
Number of Total Social 
High School Students Score English Mathematics Science Science 
A 89 215.1 71.7 40.7 64.6 42.7 
B 49 212.3 57.4 39.0 61.7 54.6 
Cc 145 184.17 53.4 31.5 57.0 43.3 
D 57 179.2 48.7 32.1 52.4 458 
E 238 145.21 52.4 23.2 23.2 30.3 
F 250 112.76 %.2 20.1 20.1 22.4 
Taste II. 
Scores, THURSTONE PsyCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
High School Score 
A 175.23 
B 163.08 
c 143.11 
D 140.79 
E 117.67 
F 123.14 
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THE CURRICULAR SELECTIONS OF THE EXPERIMEN- 
TAL GROUP OF STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


H. C. WILLETT 


Chairman of Committee on Admissions and Credentials, 
University of Southern California 


HIS report must be brief for the very good reason that there 
A is little to say concerning the curricular selections of the stu- 

dents composing the experimental entrance group at the Uni- 
SN versity of Southern California. That little, however, in order 
to be at all significant, ought to be prefaced by an explanation 
of what the experimental entrance group is, and what the study of this 
group is expected to contribute to our knowledge of requirements for ad- 
mission to college. 


The experiment grew out of an earnest desire, first to test the validity 
of requiring a certain minimum of so-called “recommended” units as one 
of the unchangeable entrance criteria, and secondly to measure, if possible, 
the value of tests of scholastic aptitude as satisfactory evidence of men- 
tality adequate to the demands of an average college course. 


In September 1931 two groups of approximately thirty-five students 
each were admitted to the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, not to 
freshman standing, but to a temporary special classification called the 
“Experimental Entrance Group.” A third group of thirty-five was ad- 
mitted in February of this year. Members of each group were selected 
from graduates of accredited high schools, who had the units and subjects 
necessary for admission to Letters, Arts, and Sciences, but who lacked the 
minimum twelve units of recommended grade. The basis of selection was 
a combination of personal estimates of scholastic promise, made by 
teachers or principals familiar with the work of the applicants, and scores 
in various tests of scholastic aptitude taken by the applicants for four half 
days prior to admission. These tests included the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates, the Thurstone American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination, the Inglis Test of English Vocabulary, the 
Minnesota Reading Examination, the Minnesota Speed Reading Test, the 
Columbia University American History Test, the Sones-Harry Achieve- 
ment Test for High School Graduates, and Bernreuter’s Personality In- 
ventory. 

Students admitted to the experimental group are restricted as to their 
extra-curricular activities. For example, they are not permitted while 
members of the group to join or to be pledged to fraternities. Further- 
more, they are permanently debarred from intercollegiate athletic compe- 
tition. 

The students who during their year in the experimental group secure a 
scholarship rating indicated by a grade-point average of 1.5 (mid-way 
between C and B) in all subjects attempted, will be permitted to proceed 
into the second college year with regular standing, and with all restric- 
tions removed, except that of permanent athletic ineligibility. The scholar- 
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ship record of each student, however, will be carefully watched and re- 
corded so long as he remains in the college, and data thus collected will be 
an exceedingly important object of study on the part of those conducting 
the experiment. Members of the group securing a grade point average 
between 1.0 and 1.5 will be considered individually, and will be allowed to 
proceed to the second year’s work or will be dropped from the college as 
the merits of each case may dictate. The experiment will end when the 
surviving members of the group admitted during the third year of the 
experiment shall have completed their college course. 

The experiment has been under way for less than a year. Conse- 
quently, it is not yet time to begin the formulation of even temporary con- 
clusions regarding the major objectives of the experiment. A few random 
observations, however, may be of interest. They will, at least, fill in this 
hastily sketched background for my report. 


1. Eccentricities of personality, and not deficiencies in intellectual powers, in 
general account for the failure of members of the group to secure the more desirable 
grades in high school and college work. There are encouraging evidences that the 
efforts of counsellors to iron out these quirks of personality are being attended with 
considerable success. 

2. Approximately ten per cent of the one hundred and one students in the three 
groups will be quite incapable of successful college work, even after counsellors and 
instructors have done their best. 

3. Another ten per cent are beginning to learn how “to take hold,” as one coun- 
sellor expressed it. Improved study habits and study methods are working little 
miracles in the intellectual lives of these nine or ten students. They have every 
chance of college success. 

4. At least twenty per cent of the group are potentially students of outstanding 
ability, but vagaries of personality stand as barriers to their success. Patience and 
tact on the part of the counsellors are breaking down some of these barriers. It must 
be reported, however, that a young man of great promise who stood next to the 
highest in the intelligence tests for entrance, has already fallen by the wayside with 
failures in all of his college subjects. 

5. Several of the group ought apparently, to be in regular standing. By every 
test, except that of high school grades, they are prepared for successful college work, 
and are actually succeeding in regular college classes with grades above the average. 

6. The grade point average of the group admitted in September has shown a 
steady improvement throughout the first semester. At the end of four weeks the 
group average was 0.7; at the end of ten weeks, 0.8; and at the end of the semester 
0.9 plus. 

7. Attempts to correlate the success of the first semester with entrance tests and 
high school grades have not revealed anything of particular significance unless there 
is significance to the fact that all of the correlation coefficients are small. Of these 
coefficients the highest (0.37) was the measure of correlation between success the 
first semester of college work and the number of recommended units in high school. 


We pass to matters more closely related to our topic, that is, to matters 
of curriculum. 

The courses available to members of the experimental group may be 
unequally divided between prescribed courses and elective courses, the 
larger part of the year’s work being prescribed. Amongst the prescribed 
courses are a three hour course in Study Methods, which does not carry 
degree credit ; a one hour college orientation course ; two hours of personal 
hygiene and two hours of physical education activities. Three hours each 
semester are devoted by all members of the group to English rhetoric and 
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composition, in classes especially organized for the experiment. The same 
is true of a course called Man and Civilization. 

The prescribed courses leave room each semester for five or six hours 
of elective work. The student’s choices of electives, however, are not en- 
tirely of the free-will variety. Considerable importance has been attached 
to failure or success in foreign languages. For this reason the counsellors 
have persuaded seventy of the group to enter foreign language classes. 
Probably the requirement of a certain amount of foreign language credit 
for a degree in Letters, Arts, and Sciences strengthened the arguments of 
the counsellors; at any rate, their persuasive powers must have been great, 
for it is reported that the students in the group in general dread foreign 
languages and sciences more than any other subjects. The seventy stu- 
dents were free to select the languages to be studied and distributed them- 
selves as follows: 40 in Spanish, 15 in French, 12 in German, 2 in Latin, 
and 1 in Italian. There is nothing particularly startling in this distribu- 
tion, except perhaps the encroachment of German on the territory occupied 
by French during the past fifteen years. 

Science has been elected by comparatively few students. This is due 
probably to the policy of the counsellors not to advise a laboratory science 
for the first college year, if a new foreign language is being undertaken. 
We find, however, six students in zoology, these six choosing the subject 
for no apparent motive except the desire to study the subject; four in 
chemistry, and one in geology. 

Ten students have elected elementary courses in commerce. They hope 
to transfer out of Letters, Arts, and Sciences into the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, if successful in meeting the required 
grade-point average during the first year. 

A comparatively large number, thirty-five in all, have elected courses 
in public speaking. This election was a free-will choice. The growing 
popularity of public speaking courses has been observed in the regular 
classes of the college. Evidently someone has been persuading the young 
people that speech arts are important. 

History has attracted only six students, mathematics eight, art and 
music courses eight, while eleven scattering courses have found one ad- 
herent each. 

You were warned at the outset that there was little to say on the sub- 
ject assigned to me. I am grateful for the assignment, however, because 
it has served to focus some attention on the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
choices made by members of the experimental group. We shall ask that 
a careful record be kept of the motives which guide the elections of each 
incoming group of students. Such record in time may contribute some- 
thing of value to the solution of some of the perplexing problems that 
face those who seek to counsel our youth. 
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CHANGES IN CURRICULUM OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BECAUSE OF 1931 PLAN OF ADMISSION 


H. A. SPINDT 
Principal, Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield 







ERE have been no major changes in the high school curricu- 
lum as a result of the 1931 plan of admission of the University 
of California. Certain minor changes have been made, how- 
ever, and those minor changes, together with certain difficulties 
c 

faced by small schools, are stated below: 

1. In many schools, biology has been changed from a course open to 10, 11, and 
12 grade students to a course open only to 11 and 12 grade students; this is to con- 
form to the requirement that the laboratory science course offered for entrance must 
be taken in one of the two upper years of the high school. 

2. Small schools feel themselves under the necessity of offering advanced courses 
in foreign language, mathematics, and science when formerly advanced courses were 
offered only in mathematics and occasionally in science. Advanced courses in science 
may be alternated but this cannot be done in foreign language and mathematics. 

3. The junior high schools feel that the present requirements, based on grades 
9-12, restrict the development of a unified junior high school curriculum, since now 
algebra, foreign language, and English, if taken in the 9th grade, must be taught and 
graded on a college preparatory basis. 

Possibly the next major development in University of California en- 
trance requirements will be to permit entrance on the basis of senior high 
school record only; the purpose will be not only incidentally to relieve the 
junior high school, but rather to fix more definitely the responsibility of 
the senior high school in preparing its students for college. 

While Subject A is not a part of the entrance requirements, I think 
it should be pointed out that the Affiliation Committee is making a detailed 
study of the effect of Subject A on the English course of study. Mr. 
McKillop of Monterey is in charge of this particular bit of work of this 
important committee of the principals’ association. 





THE INTEGRATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 
WITH COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


Dae HERE seems to be an increasing tendency throughout the State 
f to recognize that the problems of the integration of junior 
college curricula with those of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities are ones that call for cooperation and a sympathetic 
adjustment between the institutions concerned. There are 





indications of an increasingly liberal attitude on the part of the universities 
while at the same time the conviction remains that university standards 
should not be lowered. Adjustment and modification, however, are not 
necessarily indicative of reduction. 

There has been relatively little difficulty of integration in cases where 
the junior college student has entered the junior college with the expecta- 
tion of transferring to a specific institution, for he can and usually does 
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shape his junior college course to fit the lower division requirements of the 
institution to which he plans to transfer. It is when courses change or 
plans are modified that difficulties sometimes arise. 

At Stanford University there is a policy of treating such cases indi- 
vidually on their merits, but with a fairly liberal interpretation. The 
equivalent of the Stanford lower division work is expected, but exact 
duplication of courses or specific requirements is not insisted upon. Qual- 
ity of work and student promise are factors that are given important 
weight as well as specific pattern of academic courses. Even when students 
have taken a so-called diploma course, and have not secured the junior 
certificate upon graduation, Stanford is ready to consider them for junior 
standing in the University, provided they can secure the recommendation 
of their junior college principal or dean. Again, the nature and quality 
of work and the personality of the student will be factors which will be 
given considerable weight. No such admissions have yet been made upon 
this basis, because no students have been recommended by their deans, 
but the registrar is ready to consider such applications. 

The recent action of the University of California in appointing a special 
Junior College Affiliation Committee is further evidence of this liberalizing 
tendency and of the desire to work sympathetically with the junior col- 
leges in an effort to bring about a better curricular readjustment and 
articulation. The appointment of a former junior college administrator 
as director of admissions of the University is another indication of a 
policy of cooperation and integration and assures a sympathetic, intelli- 
gent administration of matters relating to the transfer of junior college 
students to the State University, either at Berkeley or at Los Angeles. 


REPORT ON TEACHERS COLLEGE PRE-REQUISITES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA OFFERINGS 


JOHN ASELTINE 


Principsi, San Diego Senior High School 


JHE following questions relating to the subject of Teachers Col- 
i Pre-requisites and Eigh School Curricular Offerings were 
aI asked the presidents of the several teachers colleges of the 
State of California: 


Is there any serious problem in connection with this subject as far as your insti- 
tution is concerned? * If so what? 

2. What plan do you use for fostering better articulation between teachers’ col- 
leges and high schools? 

3. What plan would you suggest for improving the articulation between teachers 
colleges and high schools? 

4. Should teachers’ college pre-requisites be increased? If so, to what extent and 
in what subjects? 


Replies from all the presidents indicated that no serious problem of 
articulation exists at present. 

The task of articulating the program of the teachers colleges is made 
relatively simple because of the close proximity of contributing high 
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schools, so that representatives of both the colleges and the high schools 
are able to make frequent contacts for the purpose of discussing and clari- 
fying any problems which may arise. Visiting days for members of high 
school graduating classes are generally held each semester, and opportuni- 
ties are afforded these prospective students for interviewing college deans 
and advisers. 

There is a general opinion among teachers college presidents that pre- 
requisites should not be increased, with the exception of foreign language 
for those students who plan to transfer to a university during the first 
two years of college work. Specific subject requirements are not recom- 
mended. Training in such subjects as music, art, dramatics, and expe- 
rience in extra-curricular activities and student leadership are considered 
more valuable for the prospective teacher than a narrow restriction to 
academic subjects. 

Finally, there is an agreement among the majority of teachers college 
presidents that high school principals and teachers should be left free to 
administer to the individual needs of the high school students unhampered 
by a long list of arbitrary subject requirements from the teachers colleges. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY REQUIRE- 
MENTS UPON THE SO-CALLED “JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFER COURSES” 


H. C. ROBINSON 


Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


JR the purpose of these remarks transfer courses may be con- 
NM sidered as courses having academic content but not being pre- 
\ ay sented on the university level. It will thus be seen that trans- 
WAS fer courses will always be diploma courses, although diploma 
courses are not necessarily transfer courses. If we think of 
semi-professional courses as being vocational in their nature rather than 
academic, the necessity for such a term as transfer course is quite evident. 

The purpose of the transfer courses is to furnish a means in the junior 
college by which young people not eligible for admission to the university 
at the time of graduation may make up these shortages. Incidentally, 
they may also perform the very useful function not commonly mentioned 
of furnishing the cultural element in the curricula made up mostly of voca- 
tional courses. While the term “the university” may for the most part be 
thought of as referring to the State University, I believe that many of my 
statements will have general application to all the higher institutions of the 
State. 

It is commonly known that the junior college curricula in California 
have been undergoing a constant change. In certain particulars these 
changes have been emphasized by the adoption of the new admission re- 
quirements of the State University. Under the old plan of admission a 
high school graduate not entitled to the principal’s recommendation could 
only transfer to the university after acquiring with a satisfactory scholar- 
ship average 60 units of work acceptable for advanced credit in the uni- 
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versity. In those junior colleges not segregating their students into so- 
called certificate and diploma courses, any high school graduate might at 
once embark on the program of acquiring these 60 units of credit except 
in those junior colleges offering certain “make-up” or “repair” courses. 
In those junior colleges, however, which segregate these two classes of 
students, the luckless graduates could not immediately begin taking 
courses with university credit but were compelled to pass a probationary 
period with diploma status. Under these circumstances the junior college 
principal used his judgment as to when the student was entitled to begin 
his career as a certificate student. The two-year period required to earn 
his 60 units dated from this time of promotion into the certificate cur- 
riculum. 

Under these conditions there was no occasion for the university to 
make any inquiry into the nature of the diploma courses used for transfer 
purposes, either as to content, time spent, or equivalence in terms of high 
school units. With the advent of the new plan of admission, however, 
the university undertook to accept work done in the junior college but not 
on the university level as being an acceptable substitute for matriculation 
requirements not attempted in the high school, or not completed with a 
satisfactory mark. This at once created the necessity for a quantitative 
as well as qualitative evaluation of the junior college academic offerings 
not intended to yield advanced standing credit. Some of the junior col- 
leges have already recognized the implication that it is not enough to 
acknowledge that the non-eligible group must merely go slower than the 
regular group, but that its rate of progress must in each case have a def- 
inite multiplier. When the number of hours per week is the same for 
both groups of students the multiplier most commonly used is one-half. 
Thus a less competent class in beginning foreign language in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena junior colleges aims to cover in one semester only the first 
year’s work in high school as against a possible two years covered by the 
certificate group in the corresponding semester. In like manner in certain 
junior colleges plane geometry is covered in one-half year, five times a 
week, and transfer chemistry in one-half year, including three recitations 
and six clock-hours of laboratory work. In some cases the factor is not 
applied to the length of the course but to the number of times per week 
the class meets; thus in advanced algebra covering the work of A-11 and 
B-11 algebra in the high school, and in trigonometry, we find courses con- 
tinuing for the same number of weeks as they do in high school but meet- 
ing only three times a week instead of five. Here the multiplier is % 
which is as close to % as is practicable in a five-day school week. In 
English, social sciences, and many other subjects, the tendency is to 
parallel the certificate courses both in number of weeks and meetings per 
week, with no attempt to state that the ground covered has any particular 
relation to the ground covered in the same subjects in the high school. 

In evaluating such transfer courses offered in satisfaction of matricu- 
lation shortages the obvious course for the admission offices of the Uni- 
versity of California is to accept the appraisal of the junior college itself 
when it has gone to the trouble of stating the equivalent value of the 
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transfer course in terms of high school units. Other courses, such as those 
already mentioned in English, social sciences, and so forth, are accepted 
according to a working rule adopted by the Board of Admissions at the 
rate of three semester units for one unit of high school deficiency. The 
only difference in the treatment of transfer courses and certificate courses 
is that the latter must have been accepted with grades of A and B, as must 
the courses taken in high school, while in the case of the certificate courses 
the grade of C, other things being equal, are accepted as “satisfactory.” 
In accepting credits from four-year institutions the procedure indicated 
in the last clause is subject to modification according to any differential 
that may be applied against the institution in question. 

It is to be understood, of course, that these remarks relate to condi- 
tions and regulations as they exist on this twenty-second day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1932 and are subject to change. Whether or not 
such exact quantitative appraisal is warranted, it is certainly helpful in 
the administration of the admission requirements and helpful to the junior 
college counselors in advising their students regarding the removal of 
deficiencies. Whether a similar quantitative measure should be applied to 
the humanities is an open question. It may well be that the differences 
in rate of speed, depth of understanding, and nature of content are so 
variable from year to year in the same school, and in one department as 
compared to another department in the same school, and in one school as 
compared with another school, that no such attempt at more exact evalua- 
tion should be undertaken. After all, the prime purpose is to offer to 
young people an opportunity to demonstrate that they have increased in 
seriousness of purpose, in habits of study, and in command of those tools 
necessary for later success in university work. The present regulations 
do not enable the University to benefit by the considered judgment of the 
junior college administrator in these particular cases. Personally I believe 
this to be a distinct weakness. If such an opportunity were provided, the 
details of the machinery by which the junior college administrator arrived 
at his decision would be of little concern to the University. As recently 
stated by Professor Hill, the chief desire of the University is to attract 
students capable of undertaking its work successfully and to bar no one 
of demonstrated ability. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SEMI- 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 





(G ae HE Committee appointed a year ago on “The Content of Ter- 
Py R@Y4 minal and Semi-Professional Courses Offered in Junior Col- 
NG 7/7 leges, Technical Schools Above the Twelfth Grade and Other 
Z J 35) Institutions Offering Occupational or Terminal Training” has 
had no formal meetings. The members have encouraged the 
development of such courses in various institutions and have promoted 
the publication of articles describing such work undertaken in California 
institutions of junior college grade. 


The Committee would call special attention to the outstanding work 
being done in this field by the Los Angeles Junior College with its eighteen 
carefully organized semi-professional courses, many of them developed 
with the cooperation of practical men in the various fields; to the well 
planned series of courses worked out in the Junior College Division of 
San Jose State Teachers College; to the terminal courses in aeronautics, 
civil engineering, electrical engineering, engineering construction, mechani- 
cal engineering, and printing developed in the Junior College Division of 
the California Polytechnic at San Luis Obispo; to the group of engineer- 
ing terminal courses being worked out this year at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege in connection with the extensive new equipment which has been 
secured; and to the offerings for vocational preparation for commercial 
and technical industries offered in the newly organized Cogswell Poly- 
technical Junior College in San Francisco.. Many other junior colleges are 
offering some courses of semi-professional nature. 


Perhaps the chief service of this report will be to list some of the out- 
standing publications of the year in the field of semi-professional and 
terminal courses in California institutions. While the list is probably not 
complete, the following are known: 


Los Angeles Junior College. “A New Type of College Training: An Illustrated 
Symposium of the Los Angeles Junior College Semi-Professional Curricula.” Third 
Edition, 1932. 48 pp. 

San Jose State Teachers College. “Announcement of Two-Year Courses in Tech- 
nical Education.” San Jose, California. (October 1931), 38 pp. 

Bentley, Byron R. “Cases in Real Estate and Property Law.” Los Angeles, 1932. 
262 pages, mimeographed. Text book worked out for semi-professional students. 

Ingles, L. G. “Zoology Methods in the Junior College.” Junior College Journal, 
(March 1931), I, 379-81. 

Tibbitts, F. L. “Industrial and Occupational Survey.” Junior College Journal, 
(April 1931), I, 455-56. 

Kerans, Kenneth M. “School Service.” Junior College Journal, (May 1931), I, 
517-18. 

Bentley, Byron R. “Business Law in the Junior College.” Junior College Jour- 
nal, (June 1931), I, 560-63. 

Paige, Katherine A. “Community Recreation.” Junior College Journal, (June 
1931), I, 586-87. 

Richardson, O. D. “English for Semi-Professional Students.” Junior College 
Journal, (October 1931), II, 30-37. 
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McAlmon, Victoria. “Vocational Guidance for Commercial Work.” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, (November 1931), II, 74-77. 

Bell, Archibald W. “Civic Health.” Junior College Journal, (November 1931), 
II, 114-15. 

“Technical Courses at Pasadena,” Junior College Journal, (December 1931), II, 
161-62. 

“Hotel Management,” Junior College Journal, (January 1932), II, 228. 

“Police Administration,” Junior College Journal, (February 1932), II, 284. 

Ball, James F. “Junior College Aviation.” Junior College Journal, (February 
1932), II, 294-95. 

Davis, Raymond E. “Junior College Semi-Professional Curricula,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, (March 1932), II, 326-332. 

“Course in Photography,” Junior College Journal, (March 1932), II, 332. 

Preininger, Margaret M. “Course in Social Arts.” Junior College Journal, (April 
1932), II, 403-04. 

Davis, Raymond E. “Semi-Professional Curricula in Junior Colleges.” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, (June 1931), VI, 434-37. 

Spahr, Robert Hoover, “The Need for Semi-Professional Education.” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, (January 1932), VII, 135-45. 

Bell, A. W. “A Study of the Abilities of Certificate and Semi-Professional Stu- 
dents in College Zoology.” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, (April 
1932), VII, 301-03. 

Hill, Merton E. “Chaffey Schools Meet Varied Demands.” Journal of Educa- 
tion, (March 30, 1931), CXIII, 347-48. 

Tibbitts, F. L. “An Industrial and Occupational Survey.” Sierra Educational 
News., (April 1931), XX VII, 46. 

Tibbitts, F. L. “Industrial and Occupational Survey of Yuba and Sutter Coun- 
ties in California.” School and Society, (March 28, 1931), XX XIII, 339-40. 

Forster, Arthur B. “Some Phases of Modern Language Teaching in the Los 
Angeles Junior College.” Modern Language Forum, (October 1931), XVI. 

Hogeboom, Floyde Eddy. “Education for Dental Assistants.” Journal of the 
American Dental Association, (September 1931), XVIII, 1778-81. 

McAlmon, Victoria. “Vocational Guidance for Commercial Education in Junior 
Colleges,” Proceedings of the Sixty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Los Angeles, 1931, pp. 347-48. 

Richardson, O. D. “English for Semi-Professional Students.” English Journal, 
(December 1931), XX, 855-56. 

Warren, Curtis E., and Tibbitts, F. L. “An Industrial and Occupational Survey 
of Yuba and Sutter Counties, California.” Marysville, California, June 1931. 80 pp. 
mimeographed. 

Myers, Orvil F. “The Semi-Professional Curricula of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege.” Journal of Education, (March 7, 1932), CXV, 207-09. 


Mention should also be made of the master’s thesis of Miss Victoria 
M. McAlmon at the University of Southern California, completed in 1931, 
“The Development of Occupational Courses in the Los Angeles Junior 
College” ; and of the master’s thesis of Howard Porter, at Stanford Uni- 
versity, still in progress, “Development of a Semi-Professional Course in 
Photography” being worked out with the cooperation of the American 
Photographic Association. There is room for many other master’s theses 
in this field which will develop by reliable criteria the best content for a 
variety of semi-professional courses. 








TEACHERS’ SALARIES FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND THE COMMUNITY* 


FRANK O. EVANS 
Director of Administrative Research, Los Angeles City Schools 


(ga ay yy attitude of the business man toward a reduction in teachers’ 
Py FAVA salaries can only be understood if considered as a factor in 
NY 1/9) his general desire to decrease all public expenditures. There 
PY CS is much evidence to indicate that school costs are less open to 
criticism than state and municipal expenditures. However, 
since school budgets absorb approximately 40 per cent of the 
revenue derived from local tax levies, no sweeping reduction in taxes can 
be accomplished in which the schools do not participate. 

To understand the public insistence upon reductions in public expendi- 
tures, four facts must be borne in mind: 







1. That governmental expenditures have suddenly become a great 
burden in spite of some noticeable reductions and no general tendency to- 
ward increase. The most accurate estimate of the national income for 
1929 was ninety billion dollars; for 1931 the estimate had fallen to sixty 
billion dollars; and a still further reduction is probable for the present 
year. However, the total expenditures for national, state, and local units, 
which reached almost thirteen billion dollars in 1929 and absorbed 14.3 
per cent of the total income, are still at very much the same level and are 
demanding approximately 22 per cent of the reduced national income. 
This is a situation created not through an increase in expenditures, but 
because of a reduction in the base. 


In other words, where the government required one dollar out of every 
seven in 1929, the requirement is now raised to one dollar out of five. To 
visualize this change, we may imagine a circle graph or pie chart represent- 
ing the total national income. In 1929, governmental activities required 
one-seventh of the whole; at the present time they absorb more than one- 
fifth. , In advocating reductions in teachers’ salaries, therefore, the tax- 
payer feels that he is merely demanding that his right to a given share of 
the national income be respected and that governmental agencies accept 
their part of the general reduction which has taken place. Inasmuch as 
the greater part of the cost of government is being absorbed by salaries, 
no extensive economy can be effected without reducing the salary budgets. 


2. The critical attitude of the general public toward public expendt- 
tures is further based on the discovery that the tax on land values threatens 
to destroy its own base. This is a principle applicable to almost every 
form of taxes and has long been recognized in the application of import 
tariffs. Extended beyond a certain point, a tax no longer produces maxi- 


*Condensed from an address before the California Educational Research and Guidance 
Association, Southern Section, San Diego, April 15, 1932. - 
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mum revenue, but destroys its base through preventing business, decreas- 
ing valuations, or in other ways disturbing the economic processes. 


To the traditional mind, land represents the most stable and certain 
base of revenue production. It cannot be hidden, ownership is easily de- 
tected, and in the case of delinquent taxes it can be sold by the govern- 
ment for the required revenue. Such a view overlooks the fact that value 
of land is not definite and tangible, but socially created and dependent upon 
conditions of business, distribution of population, and even social standards 
or customs. A tract of land cannot disappear, but its value can be lessened 
or destroyed if its use becomes unprofitable. 


The worth of a lot is determined solely by its valuation in the eyes of 
prospective purchasers. If residential property, the value depends to a 
large extent upon its acknowledged attractiveness as a homesite—an esti- 
mate which may be changed by the immigration of undesirable races, en- 
croachment of business, or even the whim of social leaders. The value of 
a business location is established by its monetary yield and, if this income 
is lessened by increased taxes, the value must necessarily decrease. 


Recent surveys of downtown property in various cities have indicated 
that, on the average, assessed valuations are many times higher than in- 
comes warrant. In one large area of a certain city, assessed valuations 
were found to be five times as high as a fair capitalization of the property 
income would indicate—and more than 50 per cent of the property was not 
producing enough to meet the tax bill. It is already commonly agreed 
that the ownership of a home in a favorable district is an expensive luxury. 
When ownership of land ceases to be profitable, values inevitably decline. 
As values decline and public expenditures remain stationary, budgets can 
only be balanced by higher tax rates. Higher tax rates force still further 
the decline in value, thus completing the vicious circle and ultimately de- 
stroying all land value. Stubborn insistence on maintaining government 
expenditures may threaten to destroy not only the immediate tax revenue, 
but also the institution of private property in land and improvements 
which has long been one of the foundations of civilized society. To shift 
part of the tax burden to other sources of wealth would be of advantage, 
but, with greatly reduced incomes, new taxes cannot completely solve the 
problem. “A new pump is no remedy for a dry well,” and governmental 
agencies must reduce their budgets to meet the reduced incomes. 


3. The third fact to be recognized in interpreting the taxpayers’ view- 
point is that no longer can the cost of government be borne largely by 
unearned increment. We must now think in terms of income and earning 
power. 

An influx of population, amounting almost to a migration of the people, 
occurred a few years ago and caused land values to increase to a point 
where any taxes, assessments, or other obligations imposed upon land by 
the government were completely absorbed by higher valuations. Land 
owners, expecting land values to double every four years, were not unduly 
concerned about taxes, inasmuch as it was possible to transfer these carry- 
ing charges to the next purchaser. 
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Much may be said in favor of the use of unearned increments for 
public improvements and expenditures. They represent not the fruits of 
the labor of one individual, but of the social group as a whole, and it 
seems eminently fair that the state should appropriate a large part of such 
increases and use them for the public good in streets, roads, and buildings. 
California is extremely fortunate in having been able to secure so many 
public improvements from this source. 


The single tax doctrine advocating the complete financing of govern- 
ment from unearned increments has much to recommend it, but unfortu- 
nately values cannot forever increase. While income and sales taxes vary 
somewhat from year to year, land values are characterized by rapid upward 
trends and sudden overwhelming slumps. At present, the increase has 
ceased and owners must draw upon other sources of income to meet the 
taxes or cut into the capital investments through encumbrances. Public 
expenditures which were unquestioned when chargeable to unearned in- 
crement on land must now be financed from earnings of labor and, as such, 
are being scrutinized very carefully. All public services and improve- 
ments, no matter how valuable, must be postponed if they cannot be 
financed from current income and leave a sufficient margin to provide 
for the existence and growth of business. 


4. The public feels that the law of supply and demand should not be 
ignored by those responsible for compiling budgets of governmental 
agencies. In every line of work there is an excess of employable people 
over the number of position, and many competent, experienced teachers are 
seeking employment. In addition, thousands of young men and women 
prepared for a teaching career are unable to find employment. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, this situation would result in a lower level of salaries, 
and it is believed by the general public that the imposition of artificial 
restraint upon the natural operation of the law of supply and demand will 
lead only to more serious difficulties. In other lines, many efforts have 
been made to modify the operation of this law, but, in general, such efforts 
have proved disastrous and it is safe to predict that the law will never 
become inoperative. Among the unsuccessful attempts are the restrictions 
placed on rubber in the East Indies by the British government; the ban on 
coffee in Brazil; and the purchase of surplus wheat and cotton in the 
United States. The results of these experiments are too well known to 
bear repetition. Rubber which sold at one dollar and twenty cents a 
pound at the time of Great Britain’s announced intention to make America 
pay for the cost of the World War in rubber prices, is now quoted on the 
market at less than three cents a pound. After ten years of governmental 
control, coffee is being burned on the docks in Brazil to avoid throwing it 
on the markets of the world, and the losses of the United States Farm 
Board are so staggering that the members are reluctant to release the 
figures to the public. Apparently, any attempt arbitrarily to control supply 
and demand may be expected ultimately to result in disaster. 


The taxpayer feels that his ultimate best interests and those of the 
schools are bound together and that to maintain salaries of teachers and 
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other public employees in spite of economic changes cannot result in per- 
manent advantage either to the economic order or the educational system. 

The board of education member, occupying as he does an intermediate 
position between the public and the teacher, is not to be envied. He can- 
not escape the force of arguments in favor of the reduction in public ex- 
penditures and salary schedules, but he is faced with equally valid argu- 
ments for maintaining high salaries as a means of raising the standard of 
the teaching profession. Naturally any solution which he can offer must 
be in the nature of a compromise. Among the compromises and tem- 
porary measures attempted to date are: 

1. Postponement of capital outlays. 

2. Economies in supplies and other materials of instruction. 

3. Increases in pupil-teacher ratios. 

4. Frozen salary schedules. 

5. Reduction of non-teaching or auxiliary activities. 

The first four measures have been effective in meeting the temporary 
crisis, but are quite inadequate as a means of final adjustment. The post- 
ponement of capital outlays cannot be continued indefinitely; provision 
must be made in time for satisfactory housing, which is one of the essen- 
tials of an educational program. Although market conditions have made 
it possible to reduce expenditures for supplies and materials of instruc- 
tion, the small percentage of the total budget allotted to these items rele- 
gates them to a very minor position. The size of class can be increased 
only to a certain point without impairing educational loss; as a means of 
adjustment, this measure is unsatisfactory also because it tends to throw 
more teachers out of employment. Frozen salary schedules penalize the 
younger teachers without affecting those on maximum salary. If con- 
tinued indefinitely, this measure constitutes a gross violation of the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal services. 

Only in the field of reduction of non-teaching or auxiliary activities 
is there any promise of effecting economies of sufficient size without lower- 
ing the salary schedules. Under the classification of auxiliary agencies 
are included such items as transportation of pupils, library books and 
services, civic centers, and health service. In certain school systems dur- 
ing the past fifteen years these activities have increased in cost to five or 
six times the original appropriations. Given sufficient time, probably more 
can be accomplished to reconcile interests of the tax payers and teachers 
by limiting auxiliary services than in any other one field. 

In addition to activities definitely recognized as auxiliary, there is a 
much larger and more elusive type of expenditure classified under the 
heading of instruction, but not strictly pertaining to the educational field. 
In this group are the costs of such activities as nurseries, cafeterias, and 
maintenance of school gardens—expenditures for which have increased 
very much more rapidly than the cost of teaching essentials. 

If the school program could be re-adapted to one of fundamental in- 
struction, competent teachers, good books, adequate supplies and comfort- 
able housing, it seems entirely probable that salaries could be maintained 
at the present scale and school costs reduced to the level of reduced in- 


comes. 











REMEDIAL WORK IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


MARION W. PEAIRS 
Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield 





(G2 Ty, \HIS is a brief summary prepared from a survey based on the 
Py RaYA results of a questionnaire sent to 300 high schools in Cali- 
NG (7/9) fornia. The general response to the request for information 
Py Ss regarding remedial work or experimental courses was that 
“the results of the present courses are so unsatisfactory we 
hesitate to make suggestions but would like to receive any that may be 
sent.” However, a few schools feel that, although far from ideal in the 
results obtained, certain of their courses are helping to raise the standard 
of English composition. 
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Coaching Classes. About 15 per cent of the schools have coaching 
classes of one kind or another, classes which attempt to help the student 
conquer his own weaknesses by giving him individual attention. These 
classes give no credit toward graduation, but merely attempt to prepare 
the student for placement in a regular course. A student may be put into 
or taken out of one of these classes at any time during the semester. He 
may even be placed in one for study of some special phase of the work 
which he is having in his regular class. The comment on the success of 
these courses may be found in the following statement : “When our coach- 
ing classes can be held to ten or twelve students they are highly success- 
ful; however, with our present under-staffed English department, we are 
finding that our special classes are too crowded to be of much value. We 
are planning next year to increase the number of English teachers, even 
at the cost of decreasing the efficiency of some other department, for we 
feel that the coaching class is a definite answer to a large part of our 
English composition problem.” 


Double Period Special Classes. Several schools have double period 
“special” classes. These are similar in idea to the coaching class, except 
that credit toward graduation is given to those that pass the course. The 
idea of keeping the class small is also stressed here. The purpose of the 
double period class lies in the fact that all studying is done there under 
the teacher’s supervision. The schools which are using this method feel 
that a large step has been made toward raising the standard in English 
composition, for they believe the low standard has been due mainly to 
lack of preparation, due to poor background, lack of time or place for 
study, or to the “don’t care” attitude. 


Sentor Composition Classes. The aforementioned remedial courses are 
for the first two years only, but a number of schools are introducing special 
senior composition courses. 


1. Opportunity Classes: Some of the schools have “opportunity” classes, the 
passing of which gives a recommendation to those seniors not previously re- 
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ceiving recommended grades in English Composition. In several instances 
the school gives only two grades for the course, either a recommended grade 
or a failing one. Some of the schools feel that these classes are highly satis- 
factory in that the senior, realizing the need of working, strives to learn and 
apply the material which has before been meaningless to him, and thus 
quickly improves his composition work; others are considering doing away 
with the course, feeling that the place for emphasis on formal composition 
should come during the first two years, and that the student should be given 
enough remedial work before being placed in the eleventh- or twelfth-year 
courses to insure his being able to do fair composition work there. 


2. College Preparatory Composition: In subject-matter this type of course dif- 
fers little from the “opportunity” classes, but its aim is different. The grade 
received in the course has no effect on previous grades; the plan of it is to 
give the student a comprehensive review of formal English construction 
through (1) constant drill and frequent tests; (2) continuous “theme” writ- 
ing, mainly of the essay type; (3) some study of models, particularly of the 
informal essay. The aim of this course is twofold: (1) it definitely atter;'s 
to give the student direct preparation for the “Subject A” test or other English 
composition examinations of similar nature; (2) it tries to give a composi- 
tion review which will be of practical value to the student whose schooling 
will end with his graduation from high school. 


Conference Periods. One school, instead of having any special classes, 
is adopting the conference method, making this statement concerning its 
success: 

We felt that the only possible method of improving the English standard of 
our school was to give the English teachers a chance. Instead of making their 
load the heaviest in the school—as it is in most places—we have cut their classes 
to four, with a maximum of twenty in each class. In addition to their four 
classes they have two conference periods, during which they handle the individual 
problems of all students falling below a standard of approximately 90 per cent. 
The small classes allow time for the teacher to assign—and correct—the frequent 
writing which helps the student develop his powers of composition. 

Of course, the increase in our English department staff has definitely cramped 
our other departments, but considering our exceedingly low composition standard 
and the need for raising it, and also considering that the English department has 
always before been the one to suffer, it seems a justifiable procedure. Time may 
tell. 


Small Classes in English. Several schools feel that the answer to the 


composition problem lies not in repair courses, but in small classes—which, 
of course, carries with it much the same idea as the conference period plan. 


“Subject A” 


In connection with the comments on remedial work in composition, 
particularly that designed for the senior year, there were a number of ex- 
pressed reactions to the University of California’s “Subject A” examina- 
tion. Because the discussion of its value has been rather general, there 
may be interest in listing some of them. 


1. The “Subject A” examination sets a definite standard for the composition 
work of the high schools and colleges, and as such is a fine thing; however, 
no one test can ever give a fair judgment on any one’s ability. There should 
be a series of tests rather than one. 

2. The “Subject A” examination sets an unfairly high standard, far beyond that 
necessary for ordinary written discourse. After all, we aren’t attempting to 
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turn out a set of scholars, but a group of average citizens; those who rise 
above the mass will do it regardless of any examination. 


3. “Subject A” belongs in the discard. Why shouldn’t English teachers be given 
the same credit for knowing their subject that other teachers are given? When 
a student is given a recommended grade in chemistry, or Spanish, or history, 
or in any one of the long list of subjects, is he required to take a stiff exam- 
ination in it when he goes to college; then, if he fails to reach an exception- 
ally high standard, repeat over and over all the material he has had before? 
No, he is not. Why should he be required to do this in his English work? 
He knows enough to express himself fairly well, or he wouldn’t have received 
a recommended grade. 


4. All our remedial, in fact all of our regular classes are planned in very def- 
inite relation to the standard set by the “Subject A” examination. Its very 
definite and fair ideal of composition gives us something tangible as a goal. 


Note.—In two instances above (numbers 1 and 2), the exact wording 
ot the original has not been maintained. Several teachers made comments 
of similar nature, and their remarks have been synthesized. 





BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL CELEBRATES ITS 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


Jan \HE Berkeley High School celebrates its semi-centennial anniversary with 
ef its graduating exercises, June 2, 1932. 
a4 Student speakers will speak on “The Early History of the High 
School, 1882-1900” ; “The Growth of Berkeley High School, 1900-1932” ; 
B) Z “Academic and Art Courses”; “Commercial and Industrial Courses” ; 
“Physical and Social Activities,” and “The Relation of Berkeley High 
School to the Community.” The occasion will also mark the close of twenty years 
of service by Charles L. Biedenbach as principal, who carries on with vigor and 
enthusiasm the work to which he has devoted over thirty years of distinguished 
service. 

Besides serving as principal of the Berkeley High School for twenty years, 
Charles L. Biedenbach has been intimately and officially associated with state- 
wide organizations of teachers and principals for the advancement of secondary 
education in California ever since the organization of the original California 
High School Teachers Association in January, 1902. Mr. Biedenbach was one 
of the organizers and directors of the California Society of Secondary Education 
when it succeeded the California High School Teachers Association in 1925. He 
has been a member of both the board of trustees and the executive board from 
that date until March, 1932. Notable in his professional career was his services as 
secretary of the Committee of Nine, which, in 1905, forecast the present organi- 
zation of secondary schools with these declarations: 


“Above the sixth grade, through the high school and University years, there 
is a natural grouping of studies by two-year periods. The education of the 
seventh and eighth years belongs to the secondary period. A reorganization 
of the work of these grades is therefore necessary.” 

“The material of study and the methods of teaching in thé seventh and eighth 
grades should be of high school character: Therefore, the teachers should 
possess the qualifications of high school teachers. This implies the depart- 
mental plan of assigning teachers, but does not mean the requirement of a 
certificate other than that of the regular grammar grade.” 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
CONFERENCE 

A conference was held at Fresno April 
13th, attended by Dr. Robert G. Sproul 
and other representatives of the Univer- 
sity of California, by members of the State 
Department of Education, and by a large 
number of prominent educators in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The purpose of the 
conference was to discuss the educational 
needs of that section of the State, par- 
ticularly with reference to higher educa- 
tion. No formal agreements were reached, 
other than the unanimous adoption of a 
statement of principles which should 
serve as a guiding philosophy in the solu- 
tion of the problems involved. This 
statement, which follows, was forwarded 
to the Carnegie Foundation Survey Com- 
mittee for its guidance in considering the 
problems of higher education in the San 
Joaquin Valley: 

“Every child is entitled to training that 
meets his needs; training according to 
his interests, his capacities, his abilities, 
and the station in life toward which he 
is headed. 

“The door of opportunity should not 
be closed to any child. 

“Institutions should be developed to 
provide the right type of training for 
every boy and girl, irrespective of his 
or her capabilities or economic status. 

“Every effort should be made to dig- 
nify non-academic courses; the academic 
and the vocational should be blended in 
the educational training of every child. 
Emphasis should be placed upon training 
rather than on the type of course—train- 
ing to meeet the individual needs of each 
child.” 

TEACHING THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES* 

This book is a veritable cyclopedia of 
professional material dealing with social 
science. Its style is very lucid and ob- 
jective, it is probably one of the best 
books dealing with social studies. 


*Fancher, Della Goode, and Crawford, 
Claude C., Teaching the Social Studies. 
Published by C. C. Crawford, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1932. 
376 pages. $2.00. 





Chapter I deals with the history of 
each of the social studies. The Latin 
grammar schools gave little time to social 
studies as such. The Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 developed a strong 
feeling of nationalism, and as a result 
history began to appear in the academies. 
Geography, in the colonial days, was a 
hodge-podge of astronomy, nature study, 
and political intrigues. Civics was brought 
into the schools for the purpose of edu- 
cating the great hordes of immigrants 
who were flooding the country. The uni- 
fication of these three studies dates from 
the World War. 

Chapter II deals with the aims and ob- 
jectives of social science. There are many 
lists of objectives composed by numerous 
committees organized for the purpose of 
clarifying the aims of social studies, but 
in the main they are quite abstract and 
subjective. Much study is needed before 
these aims can be objectified. 

Chapter III deals with content and or- 
ganization of the curriculum. The ideas 
of unification and direct functional pur- 
pose in everyday life are stressed. The 
use of tabulations taken from news- 
papers, periodicals, and party platforms 
are recommended for the purpose of 
vitalizing social science. 

Chapter IV deals with instructional 
techniques. It discusses the common 
methods of lecture, text reading, social- 
ized recitation, problems, projects and 
supervised study. We are warned not to 
deal in any one method to the exclusion 
of all others lest we cause mental stag- 
nation in the minds of the pupils. We 
should attempt to evolve a method of 
instruction which is especially adapted 
to social studies. 


Chapter V discusses a social science 
laboratory. Since social studies is a sci- 
ence, it should be dealt with by labora- 
tory practice. A wide variety of tools is 
called for, such as flags, lockers, globes, 
maps, many reference books, magazines, 
bulletin boards, pictures, projectors, films 
and a great variety of material for 
manual creations. In this sort of a 
laboratory the student is freed from for- 
mal discipline and formal studies. He 
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experiments with many ingredients and 
learns to organize his findings in a note- 
book which becomes a record of stimu- 
lating creative thinking and doing. This 
chapter is splendid. However, it calls for 
a great deal of expense if the laboratories 
are to be properly equipped and main- 
tained. It calls for a high grade of 
teaching. 

Chapter VI deals with the correlations 
between social science and other school 
subjects. Since the social studies draw 
upon all fields of human endeavor, it 
seems that the teachers of English, mathe- 
matics, science, art and music could con- 
tribute much with their specialized knowl- 
edge ia their respective fields. English 
teachers could be especially helpful in con- 
structive criticism of the pupils’ social 
science outlines, in assigning free reading 
books dealing with certain periods and 
themes dealing with great men or events. 
Mathematics teachers could give useful 
information dealing with social science 
statistics. Science teachers could inter- 
pret the influence of scientific develop- 
ment upon the civilization of man. Art 
teachers could give greater significance to 
the pictures in the texts and could criti- 
cise the maps made by the students. 
Music teachers could present the repre- 
sentative music of each period. 

Chapter VII deals with related extra- 
curricular activities. Lists of organiza- 
tions such as literary, debating and travel 
clubs are given with suggestions as to 
how they may be organized to contribute 
to social studies. The great value of 
these clubs is that they enable students 
to dramatize actual life situations and re- 
sult in fuller and more satisfying expres- 
sion on the part of the pupils. 

Chapter VIII deals with measuring the 
results of social science instruction. Much 
of the text of social studies is too sub- 
jectively written to be objectively meas- 
ured. Mere tests of remembered infor- 
mation are not particularly valuable be- 
cause it is the use of knowledge rather 
than its possession which determines wis- 
dom. Lists of tests, such as the true- 
false, the multiple choice, the sentence 
completion and association, are given, 
and some of the most reliable from an 
objective standpoint are mentioned. 
Whichever tests are used, the objective 
ones are best from the standpoint of the 
time saved for teacher and student. 
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Chapter IX deals with the professional 
training of the social science teacher. In 
the past the teacher colleges have not 
given very good training for teaching so- 
cial studies. School officials have been 
guilty of handing out the social science 
instruction piecemeal among teachers of 
other subjects, or to teachers who had 
little preparation for or interest in the 
subject. Procedures in colleges have 
now been much improved and teachers 
of social studies should seek to improve 
their training by courses, or at least by 
reading the latest literature in their field. 
A comprehensive list of organizations 
and publications, of which social studies 
teachers should know, is given on page 
362. 

This book opens up new vistas and re- 
views old ones. I shall want to refer to 
it often. 

R, B. Lertca, 
John Adams Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, California. 





WORLD LEAGUE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


A few years ago a strong wave of in- 
ternationalism had spread over the world. 
Everywhere people felt that we were on 
the eve of a new attitude towards the 
inter-relation of nations. 

However, later events have come to 
prove how easily the minds of people are 
changed and their emotions swayed. The 
economic crisis, bringing with it depres- 
sion, unemployment, high tariffs, reversed 
the pendulum. And today, among the 
majority of the nations, especially the 
larger powers, intense nationalism is the 
keynote of political and economic life. 

The flood of articles and speeches on 
the need for international co-operation 
have been relegated into the background 
to give way to topics on the more press- 
ing need for economic adjustments or 
reconstruction of the social order. 

In education, however, this change is 
less felt, due perhaps to the fact that 
educators were slow in approving of this 
new element of “International Education” 
in the school system. Because of this 
slow deliberation among school men and 
women, on a movement which has now 
become general in the educational world 
of every country, this new idea had a 
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chance of taking root deeply enough to 
guarantee its further development. 

As far back as January 1926 the out- 
line of a plan for international education, 
which had already been tried out in the 
San Francisco high schools, appeared in 
the columns of the CaLirorNiA Quar- 
TERLY OF SeconpDARY Epucation. Today 
we have two hundred and more Interna- 
tional Clubs, of which about ninety are 
in California. We have established con- 
tacts with forty different countries; either 
through departments of education, interna- 
tional organizations, or individual schools. 
Thus we are able to give to those schools 
which have a club a personal contact 
with other countries—which is as yet 
best accomplished through the inter- 
scholastic correspondence among their 
students. 

This last Christmas a novel experiment 
was made. In co-operation with Mr. 
Blaisdell, Director of the International 
House in Berkeley, plans were made for 
a Junior International Institute to be 
held there. This project was discussed 


at the fall meeting of the student dele- 
gates of the International Clubs, and was 
unanimously approved of, the date being 
set for December 28, 29, 30. 


The success of this plan went far be- 
yond what we had anticipated. One hun- 
dred and fifty students attended the con- 
vention. They came from as far north 
as Tacoma, Washington, and as far 
south as Porterville, California. The stu- 
dent body of Lincoln High School in 
Portland, Oregon, sent a delegate; and 
Antioch High School, California, sent the 
largest delegation—forty students. 

A business meeting of sponsors and 
one delegate from each club took place 
before the opening of the convention. Of- 
ficers were elected and the students took 
full responsibility for the duration of the 
convention. 

Various round-table groups met to dis- 
cuss international problems on the gen- 
eral theme of “Our Neighbors.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Fisher, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the Pan-American So- 
ciety, was chairman of the group which 
discussed “Our Latin-American Neigh- 
bors.” He was assisted by Mrs. Henry 
Francis Grady. It was pointed out dur- 
ing the session why Americans are in- 
terested in Latin-America, along with the 
similarities and differences between Latin- 
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Americans and the people of the United 
States. 

The second group considered “Our 
Neighbors Across the Pacific,” with Miss 
Florence Walne, resident secretary of In- 
ternational House, acting as chairman. 
This group discussed the relationships 
between China, Japan and the United 
States and the relationships between 
China and Japan. 

“Our Neighbors Across the Atlantic” 
interested another group, with Mrs. 
Alice Wilson, Director of the World 
League of International Education As- 
sociations, as chairman. This group dis- 
cussed the possibility and the desirability 
of the formation of a United States of 
Europe. Representatives from France, 
Latvia, Italy, Rumania and Germany 
took part in the discussion. Many phases 
of European life, novel to the students, 
were freely discussed. 

Dr. Allen C. Blaisdell, Director of the 


. International House, acted as chairmar 


of the fourth group. “Neighbors in Our 
Midst.” Members in this group decided 
that race prejudice was ill feeling with- 
out knowledge; and the causes for preju- 
dice were discussed and given as: in- 
herited misinformation, economic compe- 
tition and conflicting cultures. It was 
decided that before complete interna- 
tional understanding could be accom- 
plished, these prejudices would have to 
be eradicated. 

On the last day of the session, Dr. 
Swartz, President of the Pacific School 
of Religion, gave an inspirational talk on 
“International Understanding.” 

The success of this Institute was so 
obvious that we immediately wrote to 
Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover, New 
Hampshire, our Eastern Director, asking 
her to arrange for a similar gathering in 
New England. On March 17th a round- 
table conference took place which was 
attended by one hundred and twenty- 
eight delegates representing fifteen 
schools of New Hampshire. 

On May 18th—International Good 
Will Day—a unique program over the 
air was arranged by the World League, 
with the co-operation of a large number 
of educators and educational agencies 
with whom the World League is work- 
ing in other countries. 

Mrs. Atice Witson, Director, 
521 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 











